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Survey of the World 


The campaign orators 
were very busy last 
week. Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Bryan were hurrying from one 
State to another, but both were on their 
way to New York, where, during the 
present week, much work is to be done. 
Every member of the Cabinet is to be 
in the field. While the leading candi- 
dates have been repeating their argu- 
ments concerning prominent issues and 
propositions, there is now a quite notice- 
able tendency to speak of the relation of 
these issues and of the election to the 
condition of business, and to emphasize 
that which appeals to organized labor. 
Mr. Bryan now openly charges that the 
Republicans with a large corruption 
fund are “preparing to purchase the elec- 
tion.” He has also been talking about 
the panic, ascribing it in part to the tariff 
and so dealing with it as to permit the 
inference that the Republican party and 
the Republican Government were, re- 
sponsible for it. Whereupon his Repub- 
ican critics have quoted what he said in 
a public address one year ago: 

“I notice that one of the officers of a bank 
that closed its docrs yesterday attributed it to 
the President. That is not the reason. Don't 
blame the sheriff, but blame the horse thief. 
Don’t blame the officials who make and en- 
force the laws, but blame those who make the 
laws necessary. Blame the unscrupulous 
financiers who have exploited a whole nation.” 
One of the delegates to the Democratic 
national convention wrote in August to 
Count Tolstoi, asking for his opinion 
about Mr. Bryan’s candidacy, and has 
received the following reply: 

“I can sincerely say that I wish Mr. Bryan 
success in his candidature to the Presidency of 
the United States. From my standpoint, re- 
pudiating as it does all coercive government, 
[ naturally cannot acquiesce with the position 
of President of a republic, but since. such 
functions still exist it is obviously best that 
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of the Campaign 


they should be occupied by individuals worthy 
of confidence. Mr. Bryan I greatly respect 
and sympathize with and know that the basis 
of his activity is kindred to mine in his sym- 
pathy with the interests of the working masses, 
his anti-militarism and his recognition of the 
fallacies produced by capitalism. I do not 
know, but hope that Mr. Bryan will stand 
for land reform according to the single tax 
system of Henry George, which I regard as 
being at the present time of the most insistent 
necessity and which every progressive re- 
former should place to the fore.” 

The Rev. Joseph Casey, chaplain of the 
First Infantry, U. S. A., is now in St. 
Louis, having recently returned from the 
Philippines. He reports that Archbishop 
Harty said to him privately in Manila 
that while he was convinced that Mr. 
Bryan was a very able and good man, 
still he prayed earnestly for the election 
of Mr. Taft, because the latter knew the 
needs of the islands “and would help us 
in every way possible,” while Mr. Bryan, 
“if-he should live up to the Democratic 
declaration, would merely produce chaos, 
unrest and most likely a terrible insur- 
rection, as our ordinary Filipinos, while 
good religious people, are not ready yet 
to govern themselves and will not be for 
many years.” Senator La Follette, in 
his speeches for Mr. Taft, says he hopes 
Speaker Cannon will be defeated—— 
Chairman Hitchcock claims 314 electoral 
votes for Mr. Taft; Chairman Mack 
claims 301 for Mr. Bryan. Prominent 
journals of an independent type publish 
elaborate forecasts that give Mr. Taft 
about 280 votes, or 40 more than a ma- 
jority. 

& 

In a published letter of 
about 4,000 words, ad- 
drest to Senator Knox, 
on the 21st, Mr. Roosevelt asked Mr. 
Bryan to say whether he approved the 
assertion of Mr. Gompers that the Dem- 
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ocratic party and its candidates had 
promised to give him the “remedy” he 
had sought in Congress. Having quoted 
Mr. Gompers’s published statement, he 
showed that Mr.-Gompers referred to 
the Federation’s bill introduced in Con- 
gress. This bill, Mr. Roosevelt. con- 
tinued, in one part provided that the 
right to carry on a lawful business in a 
lawful way should no longer be treated 
as a property right, to be protected by 
the equity courts, and in another part 
would legalize the blacklist and second- 
ary or sympathetic boycott, “two of the 
most cruel forms of oppression devised 
by the wit of man for the infliction of 
suffering on his weaker fellows.” The 
secondary boycott had been denounced 
by the Anthracite Strike Commission. 
e asked that Mr. Bryan should say 
frankly whether he confirmed Mr. Gom- 
pers’s assertion concerning his approval 
of these propositions, which he (Mr. 
Roosevelt) denounced as wicked: 


“T will do everything in my power for the 
wageworkers of the country except to do what 
is wrong. I will do wrong for no man; and 
with all the force in my power I solemnly 
warn the laboring men of this country that any 
public man who advocatés doing wrong in 
their interest cannot be trusted by them; and 
this whether his promise to do wrong is given 
knowing that it is wrong or because of a levity 
and lack of consideration which make him 
willing to promise anything without counting 
the cost if thereby support at the moment is 
to be purchased.” 


But, he added, both Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Goimpers were seeking to delude their 
followers by their promise, for such a 
law* would be pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by a unanimous Supreme Court, 
“unless indeed Mr. Bryan were able to 
pack this court with men appointed for 
the special purpose of declaring it con- 
stitutional.” He did not believe the 
workingmen of America would “permit 
Mr. Gompers to deliver them like chat- 
tels to Mr. Bryan in exchange for a 
sham.”—-—On the 25th there was pub- 
lished a letter of about 3,500 words, in 
which Mr. Roosevelt, replying to an in- 
quiry from P. H. Grace, a member of the 

rotherhood of Railway Trainmen, re- 
viewed the history of Mr. Taft’s relation 
to organized labor, both as a judge and 
as an executive officer, and also the labor 
record of the present Administration, 
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which had already begun the work, he 
asserted, of doing for the wage earner 
what had been done for the farmer by 
the Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Taft would continue this work. “If Mr. 
Taft is not elected,” he said in conclu- 
sion, “a period of industrial chaos and 
business bad times will ensue, in which 
the workingmen will suffer far more 
than any other class.” 


a 


. At a campaign meeting 
Mt panaard in New York City, on 

the 24th, Mr. Hearst 
read several additional letters alleged to 
have béen written by John D. Archbold, 
vice-president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Two of them relate to the ap- 
pointment of judges in Pennsylvania, 
and are addressed to Governor William 
A. Stone, at Harrisburg. The first is as 
follows : 


“No. 26 Broadway, Sept. 5th, 1900. 
“Hon. William A. Stone, Harrisburg, Pa.: 
“My Dear Governor—Will - you pe me 
to say that if it seems consistent for you to 
appoint Judge John Henderson, of Meadville, 
Pa., to the vacancy on the Supreme Bench 
caused by the death of Judge Green, it will be 
a matter of intense personal satisfaction to 
me.. I am sure I need not occupy your time 
with any argument as to Judge Henderson’s 
fitness, either as to character or legal qualifica- 
tion. With high regard, 
3 “T am very truly yours, 
“Jno. D. ARCHBOLD. 


Mr. Hearst remarked that Judge Hen- 
derson was at the present time a judge 
of the Superior Court in Pennsylvania. 
In the second letter, dated December 5th, 
1902, Mr. Archbold urged the appoint- 
ment of Judge Morrison to the Supreme 
Court: 


“My Dear GoverNor—I am sure you will 
pardon any seeming presumption on my part 
in writing you on a subject in which, both 
personally and on behalf of my company, I am 
greatly interested. It is to urge the appoint- 
ment, if at all consistent, of Judge Morrison, 
of McKean, to the Supreme Court bench, vicc 
Mitchell, deceased. Judge Morrison’s charac- 
ter for ability and integrity needs no word al 
my hands,. but aside from these great consid- 
erations, his familiarity with all that pertains 
to the great industries of oil and gas. in the 
important relation they bear to the interests 
of the western part of the State, make him 
especially desirable as a member of the court 
from that section. Hoping that it may prov: 
possible for you to favorably consider Judge 
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Morrison’s appointment, I am, with very high 
regard,. sincerely yours.” 

“I feel at liberty to inform the public,” 
said Mr. ‘Hearst, “that Judge Morrison 
is today a member of the Superior bench 
of Pennsylvania, and that he reached that 
high position either thru his ‘ability and 
integrity’ or thru his ‘familiarity with gas 
and oil.’” The remaining letters and 
one telegram were addrest to John P. 
Elkin, then Attorney-General of Penn- 
sylvania and now a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of that State. The first, 
dated September 28th, 1899, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Hon. John P. Elkin, Attorney-General, Har- 

risburg, Pa.: 

“My Dear Mr. Erxin—Responding to your 

favor of September 25th, it gives me pleasure 
to inclose you herewith letter of introduction 
from Mr. William Rockefeller and Mr. J. W. 
Weaver to Mr. H. Mc.K. Twombly. We hope 
the letter will be of service.” 
Then there are two letters and a telegram 
concerning the transmission of $15,000. 
First in respect to dates is the following 
of February 5th, 1900: 

“My Dear GeneraL—In accordance with the 

request in your telegram of today, I now beg to 
inclose you certificate of deposit to your favor 
for $10,000, kind acknowledgment of which 
will oblige yours very truly.” 
A few weeks later, on March 15th, 1900, 
Mr. Archbold sent to Attorney-General 
Elkin a telegram, saying “Telegram re- 
ceived. Will do as requested.” The fol- 
lowing letter of the same date, from Mr. 
Archbold to the Attorney-General, was 
read by Mr. Hearst: 

“My Dear GENERAL—In accordance with 
your telegraphic request of to-day, I beg to 
inclose you certificate of deposit to your favor 
for $5,000, in fulfilment of our understanding.” 
In another letter, dated May oth, 1901, 
and addrest to “the Hon. John P. Elkin, 
Attorney-General, Harrisburg,” the de- 
sire was exprest that a pending bill 
should be “killed” : 


“My Dear GENERAL—I inclose copy of a 
measure pending, I am not sure whether in the 
House or Senate, being an act to amend an 
existing statute, as stated. For reasons which 
seem to us potent we would greatly like to 
have this proposed amendment killed. Won't 
you kindly tell me about it and advise me what 
you think the chances are?” 


In his speech, Mr. Hearst asserted that 
“the Standard Oil Company had been 
largely instrumental in deciding every 


national election for the past twenty 
years.” Mr. Cleveland, he said, had been 
supported by the company “thru such of 
its important representatives as the 
Paynes, William C. Whitney and Calvin 
S. Brice.” After the Cleveland régime 
the company had affiliated with Mr. 
Hanna. When Mr. Hanna died, the 
company “regarded Mr. Roosevelt with 
considerable distrust and dismay,” and, 

after prosecution and the imposition of 
a fine of $29,000,000, the company had 
gone “over into the Democratic party 
promptly, enthusiastically and unani- 
mously,” making Haskell chairman of 
the platform committee and treasurer of 
the campaign fund. The Independence 
party demanded the election of Senators 
and judges by the people. The letters he 
had given to the public concerning Sena- 
tors and judges, he argued, showed that 
these officers.ought to be chosen in that 
way : 

“In the early eighties a rival oil refinery to 
the Standard Oil was blown up and destroyed 
by agents of the Standard Oil. The Matthews 
Oil Refinery secured a judgment of $270,000 
against the Standard Oil Company and secured 
indictments against seven Standard Oil mag- 
nates and their tools. One indictment was 
against Rogers himself. Judge Haight, of this 
State, dismissed all the indictments but two, 
and fined the two criminals held only $250. 
Shortly after that Judge Haight. was appointed 
by David Bennett Hill to the Court of A 
peals. Now, in. this campaign Judge Haight 
is placed upon both the Democratic and Re- 
publican tickets. I do not know whether so 
much consideration is shown Judge Haight -by 
a Democratic Governor and by a. Democratic 
party and also by the Republican party be- 
cause of his ‘legal qualifications’ or because of 
his ‘familiarity with gas and oil.’ I do thank 
heaven that there is a new party to preserve 
for the people their freedom of choice.” 
Some days ago Mr. Hearst read a letter, 
dated October 31, 1904, in which John P. 
Elkin asked Mr. Archbold to exert the 
influence of Standard Oil interests for 
the regular Republican ticket in Lan- 
caster County, Pa., and against an inde- 
pendent movement there. 


st 


At the referendum elec- 
tion in Cleveland, O., 
on the 22d, to decide 
whether the agreements made for the op- 
eration of the street railway system upon’ 
a basis of three-cent fares should be rati- 
fied by the people, the vote was in the 
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negative by a majority of 605 in a total 
of about 76,000. This defeat of Mayor 
Tem L. Johnson was unexpected, in view 
of his recent election by a majority of 
about 9,000. It is said to have been due 
in part to dissatisfaction with the railway 
service during the last five months (with 
fares at three cents), and to the influence 
of the old railway company’s employees, 
who went on strike soon after the system 
was taken over by the municipal com- 
pany, insisting that the promise of the 
old company to increase wages should be 
kept. It is asserted that it became neces- 
sary to curtail the service in order that 
the financial requirements of the settle- 
ment made some time ago might be met 
upon the basis of lower fares. The effect 
of the election upon the situation is not 
yet seen clearly. Mayor Johnson says 
that the railway property will be returned 
to the old company only in obedience to 
orders from the courts. He asks for a 
recount, and it is admitted that many err- 
ors were made in the places where voting 
machines were used. 


M 


Much excitement has 
been caused in Tennessee 
and adjoining States by 
the murder of Captain Quentin Rankin, 
a prominent lawyer,of Trenton, and an at- 
tempt to murder Colonel R. Z. Taylor, his 
partner, by masked night-riders. For some 
time there have been quarrels about fish- 
ing rights at Reelfoot Lake, in the north- 
west corner of Tennessee. The two men 
had organized a company which bought 
the property and leased the fishing rights 
to a sportsmen’s club. For a great many 
years the natives living in the vicinity 
had freely fished in the lake. When they 
were forbidden by the company and the 
courts to do this they sought revenge. A 
judge who made a decision hostile to 
them has narrowly escaped assassination 
and is constantly under guard. The two 
lawyers went to the lake on business con- 
nected with the controversy, and were in 
a hotel at a place called Walnut Log. 
Late at night, on the 2oth, they were 
taken from this hotel by a band of twenty- 
-five masked riders, bound to horses and 
borne away into the forest. When they 
reached a place by the side of a stream 
flowing into the lake, Rankin was hanged 


The Reelfoot 
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to a tree and his body was riddled with 
bullets. He had been a captain in the 
war with Spain. Taylor then broke away 
from his captors and plunged into the 
stream. Almost miraculously he escaped 
injury, partly by taking shelter behind a 
floating log and partly by feigning death. 
The riders shot at him many times, but 
he was favored by the darkness. In the 
morning he sought a place of safety, but 
was in the swamps thirty-six hours be- 
fore he found any one whom he could 
trust. He is nearly seventy years old, a 
millionaire and a relative of Senator Tay- 
lor, whose daughter is his son’s wife. 
Governor Patterson offered a reward of 


“$10,000 (which was increased to $20,000 


by the people of Trenton) and at once 
went to the lake, declaring that he would 
use all his power to detect and punish the 
guilty. He summoned five companies of 
militia and declared martial law for the 
district. At last reports more than 1,000 
men (sheriffs’ posses included) were 
hunting for the assassins. The Governor 
has been threatened and jeered at by the 


* natives, and he is always accompanied by 


an armed guard. He proposes a confer- 
ence of Governors to devise methods for 
stamping out “the growing evil” of 
night-riding. Several arrests were made 
at the end of last week, and it is reported 
that confessions have given information 
which will lead to the capture and con- 
viction of all the assassins. It is said that 
they belong to a local oath-bound or- 
ganization which has 800 members. 


& 


A typhoon on the 12th caused 
great loss of life and prop- 


Philippine 


ane erty in the provinces of 
Cagayan and Abra. Heavy rains flooded 
the rivers, and hundreds of dwelling 
houses were swept away. At Aparri 300 
persons were drowned. At great risk 
and by heroic exertion one hundred who 
were in imminent danger were saved by 
Lieutenant Robert Clark, Lieutenant 
Treadway and Postmaster Foss. In Abra 
269 were drowned. The damage to the 
tobacco crop is estimated to be several 
million pesos. At Manila, the cholera 
epidemic has almost been suppressed. 
Only one new case was reported on the 
24th, and only one had been found on the 
23d. 
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The Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference met last week for 
three days, and an un- 
usual number of visitors and experts 
were present to consider the needs of the 
Indians and of our dependencies. The 
platform adopted makes the following 
recommendations : 

“I. Observing the confusion which comes 
from the complexity of the administration, 
particularly in Alaska, and the difficulty in se- 


curing prompt administration of justice, we ask 
Congress to consider whether some more united 


The Mohonk 
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-and responsible form of administration may not 


be devised; and particularly we ask that 
laws be enacted and executed which by im- 
prisoning offenders shall prevent the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to the natives. We also 
ask that increased appropriations for the edu- 
cation of Alaskan youth be made. 

“II. The additional appropriation needed to 
purchase small homesteads for the rest of the 
wronged, dispossessed and homeless Indians of 
California, Congress should make at this com- 
ing session, to complete the work of justice and 
mercy so well begun by the Government last 
year. 

“TII. The allotting their lands to Navajo In- 
dians who have for years lived on the public 
domain, should be completed under Section 4 
of the General Severalty act; and where the 
title to land and water, which due care of its 
wards by the Government as guardian would 
have secured to such Indians, has been lost to 
them and taken up by white men, we believe 
that the Government should by law provide 
other land and water rights for such dispos- 
sessed Navajos. 

“TV. We warmly commend the policy of the 
Indian Bureau, which puts emphasis on the 
education of Indian youth near their own 
homes, and the closing of the non-reservation 
schools, or the modifying of the courses of 
study and methods of administration so as to 
admit white pupils and ultimately bring these 
institutions under the control of the States in 
which they are located. We also urge the en- 
ee of the system of day schools for the 
peop 

Wy. For Porto Rico we repeat the demand 
of justice that the rights of full citizenship be 
given to all its people. We further ask the 
immediate extension of the forestry service 
to Porto Rico, and the consideration of such 
aid or direction as may ‘wisely be given for 
public projects of irrigation and for the sani- 
tary service; also that consideration be given 
by Congress to the encouragement of the cof- 
fee industry. 

“VI. For the Philippine Islands we repeat 
ba emphasize the urgent request of the Phil- 

ippine Caeneicaben and the Secretary of War 

that tariff relief be given to them such as has 
been given to Porto Rico. We protest that 
the refusal to do this is selfish and unjust. 

“VII. Hawaii has trustfully sought the rule 
and protection of the United States. Her pe- 
culiar and most important commercial position 
requires of us special and earnest considera- 
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tion. We ask of Congress particular study of 
those conditions which require exceptional 
legislation in her behalf, particularly in view 
of the disadvantages which the Coastwise 
Shipping act imposes on her in restricting pas- 
senger travel. In view, also, of the peculiar 
population of Hawaii, we desire.that the at- 
tention of the Commission on Immigration be 
given to the special conditions which now limit 
European immigration. 

“VIII. In view of the coming international 
congress at Shanghai to control the traffic in 
opium, we urge that Congress enact a drastic 
law which shall forbid the production, manu- 
facture, importation, sale or distribution of 
opium in any of its forms in this country or in 
any of its dependencies except as to be used 
under strict medical direction.” 


Js 
There seems as yet to be no 
assurance that there will be 
a conference of the Powers 
over the Turkish situation, altho M. Is- 
valsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
still seems hopeful. Even Turkey, which 
at first demanded the conference, seems 
less eager for it, and has been negotiat- 
ing with Bulgaria for a settlement of the 
difficulty, which concerns chiefly the pay- 
ment of indemnity for the loss of the 
Rumelian railway. At first Bulgaria said 
she would rather give blood than gold, 
but of late she is less determined, and 
may settle financially if a favorable loan 
can be made. This follows the threat of 
Russia that she would send an army into 
Bulgaria to prevent that country from 
taking any territorial advantage from her 
independence. The Bulgarian envoys 
have returned to Sofia, but negotia- 
tions continue. There has been great 
excitement in Servia and Montenegro 
over the detention in Austria of General 
Vukotitch, a special envoy of Montene- 
gro to Servia; but Austria has offered an 
apology. There has been issued in Aus- 
tria a regulation forbidding the transpor- 
tation thru the Empire of all military 
stores for Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia or 
Herzegovina. This includes beasts of 
burden and even carrier pigeons. Austria 
has notified the Powers of her annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, but the 
French Government has replied that it 
cannot recognize this annexation until it 
has been ratified by the Powers that took 
part in the Berlin Treaty. Austria is still 
the stumbling-block, and she refuses to 
assume in behalf of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina any part of the Turkish debt. The 
annual payment of $600,000 for Eastern 
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Rumelia is not a real tribute, but is paid 
through the Ottoman Bank to holders of 
Turkish bonds, and it represents, Eastern 
Rumelia’s share of the Turkish debt 
when it was a part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. But when Eastern Rumelia was 
added to Bulgaria the change, it is 
claimed, did not affect the obligation. A 
curious phase of the Eastern trouble ap- 
pears in the request of Japan that she be 
informed if any proposal is made to allow 
Russia egress by the Dardanelles from the 
Black Sea in time of peace, but to close 
it in case of war. It is easy to see that 
were Japan and- Russia again at war such 
a proposal would be a serious disadvan- 
tage to Japan. M. Isvalsky, the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is in Berlin 
at last, after concluding his negotiations 
with Great Britain and France. On his 
success depends the hope of a conference 
of the Powers, but no conclusion is as 
yet reported. There is much feeling ex- 
_. prest in Berlin against Great Britain, it 
being charged that Great Britain has at- 
tempted at Constantinople o obstruct the 
negotiations for a settlement between 
Austria and Turkey. On the other hand, 
the Young Turks lay most of the misfor- 
tunes of the country to German intrigue 
and are very bitter against that country. 
In Bosnia and Herzegovina the people 
are likely to accept the inevitable annex- 
ation, altho it is not what the most of 
them wished. The Catholics are pleased, 
but the Slavs, who belong to the Greek 
Church, desired to be united with Servia 
and Montenegro. However, they hope 
that Austria will show wisdom and not 
attempt to Germanize the country. In- 
deed, the accession of two million Slavs 
will strengthen in the Empire the Slav 
element, which will be larger than the 
Magyar, and may not tend to political 
peace in an empire of such discordant 
elements and languages. One recalls the 
conflict between the Germans of Austria 
and the Hungarians over the subject of 
the use of German in the army, and the 
difficulty of maintaining the union be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. The Ser- 
vian Crown Prince has gone with a po- 
litical deputation to St. Petersburg. He 
has lately been talking in a very warlike 
tone, and it may be that his visit is meant 
chiefly to satisfy the radical party in Ser- 
via in view of the necessary submission 
of Servia to the fait accompli. M. Isval- 
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sky in an interview at Berlin said that 
Austria’s action was a blow at vital Slav 
interests, and that the indignation of the 
Russian press was only natural. There 
is a good deal of anxiety as to the ability 
of the Young Turk party to retain con- 
trol. They propose to remove the Sul- 
tan’s bodyguard of six thousand Albanian 
soldiers and replace them by Anatolian 
soldiers. Theold palace clique do their best 
to show that the new Government under 
Kiamil. Pasha is weak, and it seems to be 
a fact that, with the return of many who 
had been exiled and also of other prison- 
ers, the streets are less safe, and acts of 
violence are numerous. While the na- 
tionalists, or constitutionalists, in Persia 
have thus far succeeded in holding Ta- 
briz against the reactionaries, and have 
respected the foreign consulates and resi- 
dences, they are greatly disturbed at the 
news that Russia has sent into Northern 
Persia a strong military force of Cos- 
sacks, as it is a violation of territorial in- 
tegrity ; and they declare in an address to 
the foreign representatives in Teheran 
that if steps are not taken to stop this in- 
cursion it may lead to a general revo- 


lution. 
ef 


On October 22d Kaiser 
In Germany William’s fourth son, 

Prince August Wilhelm, 
married the Princess Alexandra, of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Each of them is 
twenty-one years old, the princess three 
months the younger. After the wedding 
at Potsdam, the Chief Lady of the Bed- 
chamber made the usual distribution of 
pieces of the bride’s silk garters. The 
German papers say that the bride is to 


have $5,000 as pin money, and the Prince 


is to have an establishment of his own. 

In opening the Prussian Diet the 
Kaiser indicated the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to introduce a bill for electoral 
reform. The measure will in some de- 
gree modify the three-class system of 
voting which has so long given the 
power into the hands of the wealthy ‘class 
and has occasioned riots in Berlin-——— 
The news has leaked out thru the Vor- 
qwaerts, the Socialist paper, that in view 
of the necessity of raising taxes for mili- 
tary purposes, the Government proposes 
to tax artificial light, to the amount of 
5 per cent., on payments to gas and elec- 
tric light companies, with a tax of from 
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2 to 12 cents on every electric and gas 
burner. The publication has raised a 
storm of protest, and .is denounced as 
reactionary and intolerable, and also as 
unpatriotic, as it will drive people to burn 
foreign petroleum. This has caused the 
committee to modify the bill. At the 
festivities connected with the marriage of 
- Prince August Wilhelm, the Kaiser took 
pains to show especial attention to Dr. 
Hill, the American Ambassador, as if to 
show that the reports of his objection to 
his appointment had no foundation. At 
the theater in the evening Ambassador 
Hill and American ladies and gentlemen 
were notable, for the simple evening 
dress, with no _ decorations. Count 
Zeppelin’s new dirigible balloon made 
a remarkably successful ascent on 
Friday last from Lake Constance. It 
ascended to the hight of 1,000 feet, carry- 
ing ten passengers, and made an average 
speed of 29 miles an hour, with various 
evolutions. It is somewhat smaller than 
the one which was destroyed, and the 
motors are of 84 instead of 110 horse- 
power. In many of its parts wood is 
substituted for aluminum. The Parseval 
rigid military balloon burst when a mile 
in the air and fell rapidly for a while, 
and then more slowly, and landed gently 
in a tree. Nathan Straus, of this city, 
has presented a pasteurization plant to 
the town of Eberswalde, near Berlin, 
which was installed on the Empress’s 
birthday. This follows the demonstra- 
tion of its value at Heidelberg and Sand- 
hausen. In these towns the infant mor- 
tality has been reduced by one-third, and 
it is hoped that this will be the case in 
Eberswalde, where the Kaiser has his 
forestry school, and where the infant 
mortality has been very high. 
& 


By a vote of 568 to 1 the 
‘Vadeas Items French Chamber of Dep- 

uties has past a resolution 
iierthting the disaster of the explosion’ 
on the battleship “Jena” on March 12th, 
1907, to the negligence of the Ministry 


of the Marine. As the result the Min- 
ister of Marine, M. Thomson, resigned, 
and has been replaced by M. Alfred 
Picard. M. Picard was French com- 
missioner to the St. Louis Exposition, 
and on his return published much on 
American methods. Prime Minister 
Clemenceau asked if the censure of the 
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Ministry of the Marine included the 
Government, and he was supported by a 
vote of 345 to 122. France has ac- 
cepted an offer from Germany to refer 
to The Hague the question between the 
two Governments over the arrest at 
Casablanca of deserters alleged to be un- 
der the protection of Germany._— 
Mulai Hafid is to be recognized as Sul- 
tan of Morocco on condition that he car- 
ries out the international obligations pro- 
vided for by treaties and imposed on his 
deposed predecessor by the Algeciras 
Convention. France and Spain, which 
have the protection of Morocco, have 
agreed on the terms of recognition, and 
presented them to all the Powers which 
took part in the Algeciras Convention, 
including the United States. The 
Russian authorities have made public the 
official statistics of the executions in 
Russia during 1907 on sentences im- 
posed by the military district courts. 
They amount to 627, of which 84 were 
soldiers and 543 civilians. The numbers 
are considerably below the unofficial fig- 
ures based on condemnations reported 
in the press. British friends have 
raised by subscription and loan the $25,- 
ooo needed for bail demanded by the 
Russian authorities for the release of 
Tchaikowsky, who has been in prison 
eleven months. The Czar has sum- 
moned Count Witte from Switzerland to 
undertake an important political and 
financial mission. There is a report that 
he will be called back to the Cabinet. 
The Chinese reform association known 
as the Cheng Wen Society by its activity 
has again provoked the hostility of the 
Dowager Empress. The leaders mostly 
live out of the country, for the sake of 
safety, many of them in Singapore. The 
leaders lately sent a letter to the Em- 
press asking her to resign all power to 
the young Emperor, to dismiss her 
Kitchen Cabinet and move the capital to 
Nanking, change the Manchurian name 
of the dynasty, and hasten the constitu- 
tion. The Empress immediately ordered 
all meetings of the society supprest and 
the leaders to be arrested. The Chi- 
nese boycott against the Hamburg- 
American steamship line is spreading to 
Kobe in Japan and to Hongkong; but 
the Chinese Governor of Shantung prov- 
ince is trying to make peace with the 
German authorities in Shantung. 





The New ‘Furkish Parliament 


BY THE REV. FRANKLIN E. HOSKINS, D.D. 


HE Turkish Parliament, when it 
comes into existence about No- 
vember Ist, 1908, will consist of 

a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. 
The Senators with their President are to 
be nominated and appointed by the Sul- 
tan himself. Each Senator must be at 
least forty years of age. He must have 
qualities that commend him to the confi- 
dence of the Sultan and must have ren- 
dered services to the Government in some 
capacity or other. He must know the 
Turkish language and his appointment 
is for life. The number of Senators is 
limited by the arbitrary rule that keeps 
it below one-third of the number of 
Deputies. Under present conditions the 
Senate will contain less than eighty-three 
members. According to the Constitu- 
tion the Senators are to have 10,000 
piasters monthly ($444.44; _ sterling, 
£108 10 0). 


The Chamber of Deputies will be com- 
prised of members elected by the people 
in the ratio of one member for every 
fifty thousand males of the population, 
the Turkish system counting all those 


electors above the age of sixteen. The 
mode of election is in a confused 
state, because only one election occurred 
thirty-one years ago, and the Chamber 
never had an opportunity to revise or 
remedy the defects of the temporary 
rules governing that election. Each 
Deputy must be at least twenty-five years 
of age, must have a record clear of crime 
and all Government punishments, and 
must be a property-holder. If holding 
any other Government office he must at 
once resign on accepting election as a 
Deputy. The number of Deputies in 
1877 was limited arbitrarily to 120, and 
they were chosen from the members of 
the administrative councils which had 
already been elected by the head men or 
sheikhs of the various village organiza- 
tions. These sheikhs correspond largely 
to the smallest local political bosses, and 
gain adherents to their views or candi- 
dates by every means possible except the 
ballot box. It is almost a necessity that 
the members of the new chamber should 
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be chosen once again in this crude and 
irregular way. At the time of past elec- 
tions these sheikhs or head men have 
gathered in the local government centers, 
and for a longer or shorter period have 
indulged in all the secret chicaneries, 
combinations, briberies, sale and pur- 
chase of votes that disgrace and defeat 
all that is aimed at in manhood suffrage 
and an electoral system. It is to be 
hoped that the new régime will even this 
year issue regulations that will make the 
coming elections worthy of the changed 
conditions of the empire. 

The same confusion and uncertainty 
will mark the relations of the two bodies 
of legislators, because thirty-one years 
ago their functions were poorly defined, 
and no opportunity was given to see how 
they would work together or to remedy 
suspected and known defects in the 
Constitution. 

But just at present public attention 
will again be directed to the remarkable 
conglomeration of races and languages 
and religions assembled within the Otto- 
man Empire, exceeding in picturesque- 
ness and perhaps difficulties all the other 
nations of Europe. The newspapers of 
the empire, while realizing these facts, 
express great confidence in the. sudden 
amalgamation of these various elements 
thru the fusing power of the Constitu- 
tion, which proclaims liberty and equality 
to all and unites them under the all- 
embracing term of “Ottomans.” Time 
alone will show how far the new com- 
pound is a stable one in which Moslem 
and Christian and Jew, Arab and Turk 
and Arnaout and Circassian and Kurd 
and Serb, mingle in such conflicting and 
unequal proportions. 

In the absence of anything like a com- 
plete census of the empire it will be inter- 
esting to quote from a reputable Arabic 
journal what the writer claims to be an 
accurate forecast of the lower house of 
the new Parliament, gathered from the 
most reliable and only available Govern- 
ment records. On the basis of one 
Deputy for every 50,000 of the male 
Ottomans over sixteen years of age, there 
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will be 250 members in the Chamber of 
Deputies, because the Government recog- 
nizes twelve and one-half millions of 
electors and divides them as follows: 
Arabs (Bedouin) 

Turks 


Bulgarians and Greeks 
Arnaouts 


Jews 
Protestants 
Circassians 
Jenkana 


A Parliament chosen from such a 
constituency will be picturesque, poetic, 
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possibly fiery, and, when in actual work- 
ing order, unique among the parliaments 
of the world. There will be such a 
diversity of mother tongue, of religious 
sentiment, of ancestral tradition, of in- 
herited racial characteristics, of cast and 
color of countenance, of personal habits, 
of garb and of weapons that will for 
decades save its proceedings from falling 
to the level of those more ordinary gath- 
erings of legislators, where plainer men 
wrestle hand to hand with the hard, keen 
issues of modern civilized life. Future 
parliamentary historians will have a spicy 
collection of facts when they attempt to 
collate the early beginnings of parlia- 
mentary life in Russia and in Persia, and 
not least of all, in the Ottoman Empire. 
Berrut, Syrta. 


Giuseppe Mazzini 


BY GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 


(Born 1805; began his career as a revolutionist 1830; fled from Rome on the downfall 


of the Republic 1850; died March 10, 1872.) 


1. (GENoA, 1830.) 
WHITHER, young Pilgrim with eye so bright— 
Whither art bound, for skies are gray, 
And storm-fiends lurk for the coming day, 
And evil birds mutter in their flight? 
Whither art bound? for Italy sleeps, 
And the Shadow of Doom thru the gray mist creeps, 
And no one sows and no one reaps, 
Save Death and the tyrants; then, Pilgrim, say 
Whither art bound, with eye so bright? 
“An angel beckoned from yonder hight.” 


11. (SWITZERLAND, 1850.) 
Whither, O Pilgrim with eye of flame, 
And garments marred by fire and flood, 
And face so white, and red with blood, 
And weary feet so bruised and lame? 
The scorners mock thee in the way: 
“The maniac seeks with stars to play, 
And chaseth them,” the wise men say 
(Lying at ease, as wise men should) 
Then whither, Pilgrim, with eye of flame? 
“The angel called me by my name.” 


111. (Pisa, Marcu 14, 1872.) 


Whither, O Pilgrim, so cold and still, 
With silent lips and closed eyes, 
Beneath the azure Tuscan skies? 
The people bear thee up the hill, 
None now to mock thee, but to weep, 
And love thee in thy wakeless sleep, 
And o’er thee their vain vigil keep— 
Thee—Martyr of the Great Emprise. 
Ah, whither, Pilgrim, so cold and still? 
The angel smiled, upon the hill. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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S te is apparent at the present 





time a widespread opposition to 

the money power among the peo- 
ple of the western world, an opposition 
nowhere more pronounced than in the 
United States. There is also apparent 
thruout the same area a widespread in- 
terest in socialism ; and between this com- 
mon opposition to the money power and 
this common interest in socialism there is 
a very manifest connection. Indeed, al- 
most any criticism of capitalistic institu- 
tions or activities is today likely to be 
labeled “socialistic,” yet the people’s un- 
derstanding of the institution which is 
really oppressing them, and of the aim of 
socialism in dealing with it, seems about 
equally vague. To attempt to clear away 
the confusion on this subject is the object 
of the present article. 


Socialism first diagnoses the trouble 
with the present order of things, and, sec- 
ond, proposes a remedy. The diagnosis 
stated in its simplicity is as follows: 

Co-extensive with the capitalistic sys- 
tem under which we of the western world 
live there are two* legitimate modes of 


acquiring wealth: (1) By service. (2) 
By ownership. The reward for service is 
called wages or salary, and he who lives 
by service is called a wage-earner. The 
reward for ownership is called interest, 
dividends or rent, and he who lives by 
ownership is called a capitalist, the name 
being derived from the term capital, 
which means wealth used in the produc- 
tion of wealth. The compensation of the 
wage-earner is for service; the compen- 
sation of the capitalist is for proprietor- 
ship. The first earns his own reward; 
the second lets his capital earn it for him. 
The one does something for a living; the 
other owns something for a living. 

Now, while it is true that the normal 
and legitimate modes of acquiring wealth 
under capitalism can thus be divided into 
two categories, it is not true that the in- 
dividuals who acquire it can be so divid- 





*Acquisition by inheritance or other form of gift 
is here ignored as not essential to an understanding 
of the subject. 
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Doing vs. Owning 


‘BY JAMES MACKAYE 


AvutHor or “Tue Economy or Happiness, 





Etc. 


ed. While there is a class which lives by 
ownership alone and a much larger class 
which lives by service alone, there is a 
third class, larger than the first and 
smaller than the second, which lives part- 
ly by ownership and partly by service. 
When a man holds legal title to wealth- 
producing property he can require the 
wealth producer who employs that prop- 
erty as a means of production to “divide 
up” the product of his labor with him. 
Thus the existence of individual capital- 
ists means that one class of society may, 
in whole or in part, live upon the labor of 
another class, title to so do being based, 
not on any physical or mental incapacity, 
but merely on a legal relationship to a 
certain kind of property. 

It is quite generally supposed that so- 


‘cialistic criticism of capitalistic society is 


founded upon this division of the com- 
munity into classes between which, and 
particularly between the smallest and 
largest of which, there is an antagonism 
of interest. But this is a mistake. So- 
cialistic criticism goes deeper than such 
a distinction. It is a criticism, not of 
men or classes of men, but of institutions, 
and is founded upon the dual mode of 
acquiring wealth, of which this class divi- 
sion is one symptom. 

If we agree to group interest, divi- 
dends and rent under the collective term 
“profit,” and to call the institution by vir- 
tue of which ownership’can be used as a 
means of acquiring wealth the “institu- 
tion of profit,” then socialism’s opposition 
to capitalism may be. very easily exprest. 
It is simply opposition to the institution 
of profit. Socialism opposes that insti- 
tution on the same ground that it opposes 
the institutions of slavery, of serfdom or 
of aristocracy—because it is an institu- 
tion which recognizes something other 
than service as being entitled to compen- 
sation. Socialism holds that among able- 
bodied and minded adults service alone 
is entitled to reward, and therefore that 
the institution of profit should be abol- 
ished. It puts its finger squarely upon 
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profit seeking as the root of alleconomic 
evil—as the underlying cause of the man- 
ifold ills which afflict the industrial word, 

and it calls upon all reasonable and just 
men to recognize and oppose the* cause 
rather than the consequence—the. seat- of 
the trouble and not merely the symptom, 
holding that all efforts directed against 
mere individuals or corporations: will in 
the end prove futile, for the sirmple reason 
that we cannot abolish an effect without 
abolishing its cause. 

Thus the common charge that social- 
ism is the enemy of property is seen to 
be baseless. It is the institution of profit, 
not the institution of property, which it 
opposes. It is not opposed to property in 
any form. It is simply opposed to the in- 
dividual proprietorship of that particular 
kind of property known as capital, be- 
cause it is upon such proprietorship that 
the institution of profit rests. 

So much for diagnosis. Now as to 
remedy. There is no.use in proposing 
the abolition of an institution unless it is 
possible to substitute some alternative in- 
stitution. | We cannot say of any polit- 
ical practice either that it is intrinsically 
bad or intrinsically good. All we can say 
is that it is better or worse than some al- 
ternative. Hence if socialism would abol- 
ish the institution of profit it must be pre- 
pared to propose an alternative institu- 
tion which is superior. And this it is 
amply able to do. 

The simple, reasonable and well-known 
remedy of socialism is to abolish private, 
individualistic ownership of capital, and 
substitute for it public, collective owner- 
ship. If capital is to continue to exist 
among us some person or aggregate of 
persons must, either directly or indirect- 
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‘ly, exercis€ that control of it which con- 


stitutés ownership. In the absence of a 
reign of universal philanthropy private 
ownership is -impossible without profit. 


‘Therefore, unless we are prepared to en- 


dorse a system wherein one class of the 
population habitually lives upon the labor 
of another we must resort to public own- 
ership. 

Under public ownership industry is 
carried on for use and not for profit, just 
as the post office is today. All reward is 
for service, all commodities are sold at 
cost, and when the socialistic system has 
attained complete maturity private capi- 
talists will be extinct. All able-bodied 
adults will share in the work of the 
world, employing brain or brawn to re- 
pay society the service society does them. 

Such a remedy obviously conforms to 
the requirements of the diagnosis. Itis a 
cure which strikes at the cause of the dis- 
ease, and it is the only cure thus far pro- 
posed which does... In the great struggle 
which is now on between those who 
would preserve and those who would de- 
stroy the institution of profit, between 
those. who would reward men for owner- 
ship and those who would not, the social- 
ists are explicitly committed. They rec- 
ognize that the working or doing class is 
indispensable, but that the capitalist or 
profit-taking class is not—that every one 
cannot live by ownership, tho every one 
can live by service. In short, they clear- 
ly perceive that the great struggle of our 
time is simply one of doing versus own- 
ing, and that if justice is to reign in the 
world those who own something for a 
living must everywhere give place to 
those. who do something for a living. 

North Raynuam, Mass. 


October 


BY JULIA B. CADY 


Gory of bush, glory of tree, 

Glory of sunset sky! 

Crimson and purple and gold I see 

By the old stone walls banked high; 

And the swallows dip and circle, and rise 
Into the gold of the western skies! 


. Ripeness of vineyard, orchard and field, 
Ripeness of all the earth! 
This is the time of the harvest yield, 
Of the husking-bee with its mirth; 
And the swallows dip and circle, ‘and rise 
Into the gold of the western skies! 
Avprne-on-Hupson, N. J. 

















MME. CECILE CHAMINADE. 


Chaminade 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON 


[Mme. Chaminade has just arrived in the United States for the first time and will 


make a’concert tour of the country. 


As she is undoubtedly the greatest woman musical 


composer, we are glad to give our readers the following sketch of her from the pen of 
one of the musical critics of the Evening Post.—Enp1ror.] 


Can a woman write an epic like 


Eo a woman compose? Why not? 


the “Iliad” or a tragedy like 
“Hamlet”? 
tho there has lived a Sappho. 
has she written a music drama like 
“Tristan und Isolde,” nor a symphony 


So far she has not done so, 
Neither 


like Beethoven’s “Ninth.” But he would 
be a rash man who would say she cannot. 
The single fact remains that she has not 
up to the present time produced such 
masterpieces. 

Among. the women who have com- 
posed, the one who has accomplished the 
most is undoubtedly Madame Cécile 
Chaminade—the modern St. Cecilia in 
fact as well as in name. Not as profound 
or erudite as some of her sisters, perhaps, 
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but nevertheless uniting melodic graces 
with harmonic charm as few composers 
of either sex have done, she merits 
recognition as one of those whose best 
efforts are devoted to uplifting the stand- 


ard of our noble art. 


Madame Cécile Louise Stéphanie 
Chaminade-Carbonnel is the widow of a 
music publisher who died a year or two 

She was born in Paris August 8, 
1861, and (of course!) showed her talent 
at an early age... She soon attracted the 
attention of Biset, who gave her much 
encouragement in her musical aspira- 
tions. So she began in earnest the study 
of the piano with Le Couppey ; composi- 
tion in all its branches with Augustin 
Savard, and studied ensemble playing 
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with Marsick, Delsarte and Godard, 
making her formal début as a pianist at 
the age of eighteen. 

Her work in composition soon began 
to attract attention. Ambroise Thomas 
was so imprest by her work that he said 
of her: “Ce west pas une femme qui 
compose—est un compositeur!’ This 
epigram has become famous and justly 
so, as it is the truth. There are, how- 
ever, distinctly feminine traits about 
Chaminade’s music, which are decidedly 
to its advantage. There is one word 
which sums it all up, a word which is far 
oftener on the lips of a Frenchman than 
an English-speaking person, and possibly 
means more in that language: “La 
musique de Chaminade est—charmante !” 
There is a feminine charm, if you will. 
about Chaminade’s music that makes it 
individual—I know of no other woman’s 
music which has just that quality, and, 
of course, no mere man could possess 
that identical quality to which I refer. 

Speak sneeringly of it as “only salon 
music” if you will, what does that prove? 
Grieg’s beautiful sonata for ‘cello and 
piano was recently referred to by a lead- 
ing critic as “dull’”—but does that prove 
anything except the pedantry and obtuse- 
ness of the critic? There are people who 
prefer cabbages to flowers. 

In some recent interviews Madame 
Chaminade has indicated her preferences 
among the great composers. This is an 
interesting sidelight on her musical per- 
sonality. One is not surprised at such 
a distinctly feminine temperament admir- 
ing the virility of Schumann. In her 
judgment of living French composers 
Madame Chaminade shows a rare critical 
faculty. Witlf the tendencies of the neo- 
French school to seek originality by 
means of the scale of whole tones and 
the chord of the augmented fifth (C, E, 
G sharp, for instance) she apparently 
has little sympathy. 

Saint-Saéns, whose art is rooted in 
Bach, the master for all time, but who is 
modern, too, she places at the head. She 
has a high regard for Charpentier, whose 
“Louise” was such a success here last 
winter, and for Godard, who died a 
dozen years ago, with whom she studied. 
Of Debussy she said (to quote an inter- 
view in the New York Sun): “He de- 
pends very heavily on his orchestra for 
his effects, and his music is to my ear— 
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well”—-she hesitated, at a loss for a 
word, but presently she found one— 
‘“gray—a bit gray; don’t you think so?” 

this is distinctly of a different color 
scheme from her own music, which has 
color, even on the piano. 

Like most composers, she does not 
agree with the public as to which are her 
best works. It is hardly possible that 
Handel considered his aria trom “‘Xerx- 
es,” now so famous as “The Largo,” his 
finest work, or that Schubert considered 
his “Serenade” his most profound work, 
and it is certain that MacDowell did not 
consider his “ Witches’ Dance” his most 
original work. So, when Madame 
Chaminade was informed that her “Scarf 
Dance” and “Serenade” were the most 
popular here, “she smiled indulgently,” 
says the interviewer mentioned above. 
She was good enough to mention those 
that she does consider her best. Of those 
for piano the list includes: “Valse Ro- 
mantique,” the “Quatriéme Valse,” “Six 
Romances sans Paroles,” “Les Pré- 
ludes,” ‘‘La Sonate,” six “Etudes de 
Concert”; and for piano, violin and vio- 
loncello the “Deuxiéme Trio.” Of her 
songs she mentions “L’Anneau d’Ar- 
gent,” “Fleur de Matin,” “La Lune 
Paresseuse,” ‘“Viatique” and “Sans 
Amour.” The “Scarf Dance,” she said, 
was part of a ballet suite for orchestra, 
and should be heard with the other parts 
of the suite. 

. Madame Chaminade shows great wis- 
dom in devoting herself to her own 
works on her present tour of this coun- 
try. She is far more famous as a com- 
poser than as a performer, and tho she 
would doubtless give interesting inter- 
pretations of the works of other com- 
posers, she is an absolute authority, and 
the only ‘one, on the works of Chaminade. 
Other pianists can play the other com- 
posers to us, but only Madame Cham- 
inade herself can play them exactly as 
they should be played. 

Like most great artists in all the arts, 
Madame Chaminade is a great lover of 
Nature. Her home near Paris, at Vési- 
net, which was the home of her child- 
hood, is surrounded by shade trees and 
lawn. This, however, is not the real 
“unimproved” Nature. This she finds at 
her winter villa at Tamaris, in the South 
of France, where she can get away from 
the distractions of Paris and near to the 
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sea. For, said she, “I am most likely to 
be inspired when I am in the woods or 
by the sea, quite close to Nature.” 

She tells of her love for the dusk, 
a la Chopin, and in this connection, tells 
a marvelous tale, which evidently must 
be taken “cum grano salis.” 

She had referred to the mysticism, as 
she called it, of Schumann: 


“Am I not a mystic myself? Perhaps. I have 
had strange experiences. But I have not al- 
lowed myself to go deeply into spiritism. It 
frightens me. Years ago, as I was passing 
through Bonn, I visited the house of Bee- 
thoven. I remained for a long time alone in 
the room where the master is said to have 
composed, and ran my fingers over the keys 
of his piano. 

“Some time after, on my return to France, 
I was sitting at my own piano, alone, at night- 
fall, playing an andante of Beethoven’s which 
I particularly admired. I love the dusk, and 
my servants have orders not to bring me lights 
when I am playing unless I ring for them. I 
was so completely carried away by the music 
that I had not noticed how dark it had grown. 

“Suddenly, on glancing at the nearest win- 
dow, I saw a flame hovering outside the pane. 
Thinking it might be the reflection of some 


light, I got up and looked out. But there was 
nothing far or near to account for the phe- 
nomenon. I tried to play again, and again the 
flame appeared, hovering about the window 
pane, but this time it was brighter. Thor- 
Bg frightened, I uttered a cry and ran out 
of the room. I am positive I saw the flame 
and did not merely imagine I saw it. Since 
then I have always thought the mysterious 
flame was—yes, the soul of Beethoven.” 
Besides the piano works, chamber 
music and songs which form the greater 
part of the list of her works, Madame 
Chaminade has written a “Lyric Sym- 
phony,” for chorus and orchestra, sev- 
eral operatic works still unpublished and 
unperformed, among which is “La Sevil- 
lane,” a comic opera in one act, and a 
ballet, “Callirhoé,” from which the 
“Scarf Dance” is taken. It would be 
interesting, on this occasion of Cham- 
inade’s visit, to hear some of her orches- 
tral compositions. That it would be a 
welcome relief from some of the long- 
winded and long-eared music of some of 
the “moderns” there can be no doubt! 


New Yorx City. 


@ 
Bees 


BY ALBERT R. 


N Professor Bouvier’s most interest- 
| ing and instructive article on “So- 
cialism Among Bees,” in THE 
INDEPENDENT of October 8th, among:a 
vast number of new and reauthenticated 
statements are one or two that are in- 
correct in fact, and hence have led the 
author into errors in conclusions: 

“If you put a bee and some honey, pollen and 
water under a glass, the insect does not take 
the slightest notice of the food and dies in a 
futile effort to escape.” 

This is entirely the reverse of the ex- 
perience of every bee-hunter. Convey a 
worker, seeking honey from a flower, to 
a glass or cup containing it, it almost in- 
stantly settles on the comb and gorges 
itself. Remove the cover, the bee flies 
straight for home, unloads and returns, 
again and again. Bees do not seem to 
go to special fields, “as ordered.” They 
will be found on near-by flowers in the 
early morning, or on the sunny side of a 
hill; then gradually extend their range 
until afternoon. If you catch a bee be- 


fore 9 a. m. you may be reasonably sure 
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its hive is comparatively near. By 3 
o’clock they may be miles from home. It 
is by the sense of smell that they are 
guided to the extra, unexpected store, 
not by the order of any “explorers” or 
“council.” Go into a field where flowers 
have been killed by a sudden overnight 
frost. By 9 or 10 o'clock the bees are 
there, in the accustomed pasture; but no 
store rewards them today. Now burn 
some honeycomb on a heated stove and 
place some more on the rocks. Up the 
wind come the workers, circle about and 
light on the comb and fill themselves. 
Every bee-hunter knows this. Finally, 
when your pail is full of bees working 
on honeycomb, coming and going, close 
the lid and carry them off half a mile. 
If on the line, the bees you then release 
will return straight to the pail, after un- 
loading at the hive. If off the line, they 
will first return to the original stand; 
then, not finding the pail, they will come 
to the new stand and again attack the 
comb. 
Cornwatt, N. Y. 
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The Messiahship of Christ 


BY NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, A. M. 


[“The Prophet of Nazareth,” Professor Schmidt’s latest book, has created the widest 
discussion, and the following article deals with the problems ratsed by it. We have asked 
Mr. Crane, who was formerly Professor of New Testament History in Chicago Theological 
Seminary and now pastor of a Presbyterian church in Easton, Pa., to reply to it in the 


following article.—Ep1ror. ] 


HERE are two important questions 
connected with the life of Jesus 
which today are seriously debated 

by scholars and, in course of time, must 
surely attract the attention of educated 
men in ever-widening circles. Did Jesus 
regard himself as the Messiah destined, 
while still alive or after death, to appear 
as the righteous king, the conqueror of 
the nations, the lord and judge of men, 
and the vice-gerent of God on earth, or 
as a prophet called to proclaim the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of Heaven and to set 
forth and exemplify the laws of that bet- 
ter order of society? And has the influ- 
ence of his personality and teaching been 
exhausted in the life of historic Chris- 
tianity, or is it likely to survive the cult 
and creed of the Christian Church as a 
spiritual force in the future progress of 
the human race? 

If these questions could be settled by 
papal or apostolic authority, it would now 
be too late to discuss them. For Rome 
has spoken. In his recent “Syllabus,” 
Pope Pius X has condemned as errors 
the following conclusions of modern 
scholarship : 

“When Jesus exercised his ministry, he did 
not speak for the purpose of making himself 
known as the Messiah, nor were his miracles 
performed with a view to showing that he 
was;” “the doctrine as to Christ taught by 
Jokn, Paul, and the councils of Nicza, Chal- 
cedon, and Ephesus, was not the doctrine 
taught by Christ, but was the doctrine concern- 
ing Jesus born of the Christian consciousness ;” 
“Christ was not always conscious of his Mes- 
sianic dignity ;” and “it is permissible to con- 
cede that Christ as known to history was far 
euperior to the Christ who is worshipped by 
aith, 


To prevent further discussion of such 
and similar questions, the Encyclical re- 
cently publisht practically forbids all re- 
search in a scientific spirit, orders the dis- 
missal of professors affected by modern 
thought, and prohibits clergy and laity 
alike to acquaint themselves with the 
facts and arguments presented by inde- 
pendent scholars. ‘There can be no 
doubt as to the sincerity of the Pope’s 
convictions or the earnestness of his de- 
sire to ward off what he can only look 
upon as real dangers to his Church. The 
lucid and comprehensive statement, in 
the “Syllabus,” of modern theological 
positions, if it is his work, shows that 
he has made himself familiar with many 
important publications. It is to be re- 
gretted that he has not found it expedient 
to publish a more extended and thoro- 
going examination of the numerous exe- 
getical, philological and historical ques- 
tions upon which he touches. This would 
have added great weight to his opinion 
in the eyes of many of his fellow- 
students. 

Conservative Protestants will attach 
more importance to the authority of cer- 
tain Biblical statements upon this sub- 
ject. It will seem to them decisive that 
the evangelists obviously believed Jesus 
to be the Messiah, that the Fourth Gos- 
pel places upon the lips of Jesus unmis- 
takable claims to Christhood, and that 
the whole ministry of Paul as an apostle 
was based upon his firm conviction that 
the crucified Jesus thru his resurrection 
from the dead had been made manifest 
as the Christ. . 

There is not the slightest reason for 
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questioning the good faith of the evan- 
gelists or the genuineness of Paul’s ex- 
perience. The man who broke down the 
barrier between Jew and Geritile and 
wrote that magna charta of religious lib- 
erty, the Epistle to the Galatians, remains 
one of the most inspiring personalities 
in all history, even if he had little ac- 
quaintance with the real thought of 
Jesus, whom he never saw, as a child of 
his own age failed to discern the true in- 
terpretation of his strange psychic ex- 
perience, and from his own premises, un- 
der the influence of this experience, 
developed a Christology utterly foreign 
to the mind of Jesus. The Fourth Gos- 
pel is the most wonderful literary pro- 
duction of early Christianity, and its 
author will forever stand forth as a man 
of deep insight, passion for the ideal, and 
spiritual independence, even tho it be rec- 
ognized that his allegorizing method,: the 
peculiar trend of his thought, and the 
purpose he had in view, rendered him in- 
capable of giving an objective account of 
what Jesus said and did, and that such a 
transformation of the synoptic material 
as his work presents was possible only 
a century after the death of Jesus. 

The first three Gospels are of priceless 
value to us, not only because they still 
reveal, when intelligently read, an earlier 
strand of tradition indicating at least 
the outlines of the real life and teaching 
of Jesus, but because they allow us to 
see how naturally, without conscious in- 
tention, from external pressure and ten- 
dencies operating within, narratives and 
sayings came to undergo numberless 
modifications, as they past from lip to 
lip, and from record to record, until they 
reflected the new estimate of the incom- 
parable teacher demanded by the growth 
of the Church. 

The question whether Jesus was the 
Messiah must be determined by the same 
methods with which the solution of other 
historical problems is sought. In my 
book entitled “The Prophet of Nazareth,” 
of which a new and revised edition has 
now been publisht, I attempted to give 
to readers interested in the life of Jesus 
a comprehensive and critical view of the 
various aspects of this great historic 
problem. Hence I discust not only 
the supposed Messianic prophecies, but 
also the alleged Messianic types in the 
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Hebrew Scriptures. It seemed expedient 
to point out the passing of typology and 
the interpretation of the facts that has 
taken its place. For this accomplished 
revolution in exegesis is itself typical of 
the similar change that Messianic proph- 
ecy is going thru. There is, indeed, 
no more evidence that any passage in the 
Hebrew Bible refers to Jesus of Naza- 
reth, or even to the Messiah expected by 
some Jews in his time, than that the un- 
finished human sacrifice on Mount Mo- 
riah was intended, or understood by Jew- 
ish saints, as a type of the completed 


‘human sacrifice on Calvary. The very 


term “Messianic prophecy” should be 
banished from the field of Old Testament 
interpretation. 

In the extant Jewish literature of the 
two centuries immediately preceding and 
the two centuries immediately following 
our era, the figure of the Messiah does 
appear, but quite as often it is not found, 
in the pictures of the coming reign of 
God. The material for tracing its 
growth and determining its character at 
the time of Jesus is discouragingly 
scanty. The passages in the Psalter of 
Solomon (ca. 60 B. C.) are important. 
Those in the apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra have suffered somewhat in trans- 
mission by Christian hands, and are too 
late (the reign of Domitian) to be used 
with confidence for the early part of the 
century. The date of the Parables of 
Enoch is uncertain. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus is pro- 
claimed as the Messiah by celestial voices, 
by demons, by Simon Peter at Czsarea 
Philippi, by the crowds on Palm Sunday, 
and by the centurion. The evangelists 
were convinced that heaven and hell 
knew the secret of his Messiahship, but 
these miraculous disclosures cannot be 
regarded seriously by modern historians. 
Peter, no doubt, exprest his opinion 
that Jesus was the Messiah. But the ac- 
ceptance by Jesus of this title is found 
in a manifestly late addition to Matthew’s 
Gospel (xvi:17-19). In Mark viii:30, 
Peter’s words are immediately followed 
by Jesus’s charge to his disciples not to 
say to men that he was the Messiah, 
which ‘also is recorded in Matthew 
xvi:20, after the interpolation. The 
whole mise en scéne of the Messianic 
entry into Jerusalem is as clearly drawn 
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from the prophecy of Zechariah as the 
Hight to Egypt was translated into his- 
tory from a misunderstood word in Ho- 
sea. As the great miracles said to have 
accompanied the death of Jesus (the 
eclipse, the earthquake, the rending of 
the veil in the temple, and the rising of 
the dead from their tombs) probably did 
not occur, there was no cause for the al- 
leged exclamation by the centurion. What 
happened in the pontifical palace we do 
not know, no disciple of Jesus having 
been present; and it is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of only secondary importance whether, 
in a later time, he was supposed to have 
virtually declined to answer the question 
of the high priest (Matthew, Luke), or 
to have affirmed his Messiahship (Mark). 

It has been generally thought that 
Jesus avoided such titles as “the Mes- 
siah” or “the Son of David” in order not 
to raise false expectations or to give 
wrong impressions as to the kind of Mes- 
siah he was, but chose to designate him- 
self exclusively as “the Son of Man” in 
order to indicate a more spiritual Mes- 
siahship by suggesting his incarnation as 
a man, his lowly and humble character, 
his ideal manhood, or his celestial human- 
ity. But the only Aramaic term that 
Jesus can have used, bar nasha, simply 
designates the individual of the human 
species, means “man,” “‘the man.” It has 
no other significance in any Aramaic dia- 
lect, or in any passage in extant Aramaic 
literature. To the ears of Aramaic-speak- 
ing people it can have conveyed no other 
meaning. It is nowhere used as a Mes- 
sianic title, and’ from its very nature 
could not be so employed. To have at- 
tempted to coin so general a term into a 
specific title would have been to invite 
constant misunderstanding. When Jesus 
said: “The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath, so that 
man (bar nasha) is lord even of the Sab- 
bath” (Mark ii:27-28), his hearers natur- 
ally understood him to affirm that man, 
for whose sake the institution was made, 
was not to be its slave, but to have con- 
trol of it. Furthermore, he must have 
realized that this radical construction 
would necessarily be put upon his words, 
and that no one would take his meaning 
to be “therefore the Messiah is lord of the 
Sabbath,” a wholly illogical conclusion, 
as Grotius observed. The saying is so 
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unmistakably genuine, and the true inter- 
pretation so obvious, that this passage 
alone is sufficient to prove that Jesus used 
the term bar nasha in the sense it invari- 
ably has in Aramaic literature. 

But there are other instances of the 
same usage. Some persons having ob- 
jected to the assurance given by Jesus to 
a sick man that his sins were forgiven, 
on the ground that no one but God could 
forgive sins, he maintained that man (bar 
nasha) had a right to forgive sins (Mark 
ii:10). Shocked by the vicious remark 
that his success as a healer was due to 
Beelzebub, he declared that any sin 
against man might be pardoned, but that 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, by 
whose power he was convinced that he 
had wrought his cures, could not be for- 
given (Matthew xii:32). In both of 
these sayings the contrast is between man 
arid God, and must have been so under- 
stood by his hearers. Jesus may have 
said: “The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but man hath 
not where to lay his head” (Matthew 
viii:20). Two of my most thoughtful 
differ as to 


and sympathetic critics 
whether this would be natural as a prov- 
erb or an epigram coined on the spot. 
The reviewer in The Spectator thinks it 
would, the reviewer in THE INDEPEN- 


DENT questions it. In the second edition 
I have myself suggested as an alterna- 
tive bar nasha haden, “this son of man.” 
Contrasting himself with John, Jesus may 
have said: “A man comes eating and 
drinking, and they say, Behold, a glut- 
tonous man and a_ wine-bibber!” 
(Matthew xi:19). But, in the new edi- 
tion, I have pointed out that the saying 
can scarcely be original in its present 
form. There are passages where the par- 
allel accounts show that “the Son of 
Man” has been substituted for “I,” and 
others containing the phrase that are 
manifestly reflections of the evangelists. 
Scholars, dealing exclusively with the 
Greek text, have shown long ago the sec- 
ondary character of the predictions of the 
death and resurrection of “the Son of 
Man” and the Synoptic apocalypse fore- 
telling his return upon the clouds of 
heaven. 

The strength of the philological argu- 
ment does not depend on the number of 
sayings that by its aid can be shown te 














be genuine, but on the evidence it fur- 
nishes that in sayings of undoubted gen- 
uineness Jesus used the term bar nasha 
in its ordinary generic sense of “man,” 
and not as a Messianic title, or as a desig- 
nation of himself. His command to his 
disciples not to say that he was the Mes- 
siah, his opposition to kingly rule and all 
lordship, his ideal of humble service ex- 
cluding self-assertion and authority over 
men, receive their true significance when 
it is recognized that he never referred to 
himself as “the Son of Man,” or claimed 
any Messianic title whatever. He did 
not lay down one moral law for himself 
and another for his disciples, nor one for 
this life and another for a future con- 
dition. 

In proportion as the critical study of 
the records revealed a human character 
of marvelous beauty and strength and a 
teaching strikingly original, lofty and 
suggestive, the question forced itself 
upon my mind what place this great 
prophetic personality would be likely to 
hold in the future development of the 
human race. This led to the writing of 
the last chapters. 

The reception accorded to this work 
has, in some respects, been most grati- 
fying. Nothing could better illustrate 
the change that has come over the world 
since the days of Strauss and Renan than 
the respectful and appreciative attitude 
shown by conservatives as well as lib- 
erals toward a life of Jesus far more 
radical than theirs. There has, indeed, 
been no lack of even strongly worded dis- 
sent, but it has, for the most part, been 
couched in courteous language and ac- 
companied by generous recognition of 
honesty, scholarly integritv, and rever- 
ence for truth. Theological hatred of 
the old sort seems to survive only in the 
darker sections of the Church. Absolute 
fairness cannot, of course, be expected. 
Some distinguished “English divines 
sought to discredit the book Ly emphasiz- 
ing my high regard for Bruno Bauer and 
Van Manen and allowing their readers to 
infer that I shared the views of these 
scholars on the Pauline question, which 
they knew was not the case. An eminent 
Scotch theologian informed his readers 
that I had once held all of Paul’s epistles 
to be spurious. When his attention was 
called to this misrepresentation, he of- 
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fered to mention the fact in some 
book review, if I wished to be “ex- 
onerated!” I have had to live without 
the “exoneration.” A Western professor 
of theology charged me with plagiarism 
from the articles in the “Encyclopedia 
Biblica” on “Son of Man” and “Son of 
God.” In this case I must plead guilty, 
and can only adduce in extenuation that 
I wrote those articles myself. Here and 
abroad critics have represented me as a 
follower of Lietzmann and Wellhausen in 
my interpretation of the phrase “Son of 
Man.” I set forth my view fully in a pa- 
‘per presented to the Society for Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in 1895 and pub- 
lished in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture early in 1896, several months before 
the appearance of Lietzmann’s book. It 
was not until the following year that 
Wellhausen came to the defense of the 
new view. But these are all matters of 
small significance; while it seems to me 
important that men occupying widely di- 
vergent theological positions, in the 
Church and without, should have been 
willing to walk with me in unfamiliar 
paths to catch new glimpses of that mar- 
velous life, “full of grace and truth.” 

On the other hand, I had hoped for 
more serious criticism of the kind that 
helps an author to discover his errors and 
to correct his perspective. It is a sad 
sign of the lack of vitality characteristic 
of “orthodoxy” at the present time that it 
has so little energy to defend its positions. 
It talks wearily of errors having been 
refuted long ago and is a bit vexed that 
they will not stay refuted, indulges in 
shoulder shrugs or sighs according to the 
prevailing mood, and runs away with the 
dangerous book to hide it from the chil- 
dren, but cannot arouse itself to a manly 
effort to marshal facts against facts, 
and to meet argument with argument. 
The only noteworthy criticism has come 
from men more or less affected by mod- 
ern views. The authority of Professor 
Dalman has been quoted against my in- 
terpretation of the term “Son of Man.” 
He agrees with other Aramaists that bar 
nasha was the phrase used by Jesus, that 
this term occurs in the various Aramaic 
dialects and in the Galilean from the 
earliest documents onward, that in all 
Aramaic literature it has no other sense 
than “man,” “the man,” and that it never 
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has a Messianic significance ; but he con- 
jectures, from its absence in certain brief 
inscriptions of early date, that it may not 
have come into common use in Galilee in 
the time of Jesus and may have been 
given a peculiar sense by him. There is 
no positive evidence to support this con- 
jecture ; the probability is strongly against 
it, as the phrase occurs in its ordinary 
sense a century later in the earliest speci- 
mens we have of Galilean Aramaic, and 
long before the Christian Era in the Ju- 
dean dialect, and no weight is given to it 
by such specialists as Wellhausen, Nol- 
deke, Marti and Bevan. 

Some scholars think that Jesus did not 
regard himself as actually the Messiah, 
but as destined to be clothed with this 
dignity in a future existence, and there- 
fore could refer to the Messiah in the 
third person. They eagerly embrace the 
conjecture that there was a figure in 
Babylonian mythology designated as “the 
man.” But no evidence of this has as yet 
been produced. On the other hand, “the 
man” and “the son of man” figured as 
cosmic magnitudes in Gnosticism, and 
also in the thought of India, which fur- 
nished its quota to that compound of 
Greek and Oriental speculation. An in- 
fluence from this source should not, 
therefore, be characterized as improbable. 

Friendly critics have exprest their fear 
that I have weakened my case by break- 
ing with the scholastic tradition as to the 
priority of Mark and the Greek Logia 
book. In reality, this tradition itself is 
being constantly undermined by the 
growing tendencies to recognize an origi- 
nal Aramaic gospel, a narrative element 
in the Aramaic Logia of Matthew re- 
ferred to by Papias, the priority of these 
Logia to Mark, the larger number of say- 
ings in the First Gospel whose genuine- 
ness becomes manifest when translated 
into Aramaic, and the numerous later ad- 
ditions in this widely read and frequently 
copied work. But my main contention is 
scarcely affected at all by these literary 
questions. 


A lack of acquaintance with Martineau 


has been regretted by a sympathetic re- 
viewer as “the one serious gap in Pro- 
fessor Schmidt’s scholarly equipment for 
his undertaking.” I read Martineau’s 
“Seat of Authority in Religion” soon 
after its publication. In the “Encyclo- 
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pedia Biblica” I quoted it. Martineau’s 
treatment of the term “son of man” al- 
ways seemed to me very unsatisfactory. 
But his discussion of Jesus’s attitude 
toward the Messiahship is deeply signifi- 
cant. In the second edition of my book 
(p. 100) I have referred to it. In a 
future revision I hope to add a chapter 
on “The Prophetic Consciousness of 
Jesus,” as well as one on “The Christian 
Messiah” and another on “The Synoptic 
Question.” Jesus did not express his 
sense of a prophetic calling in the same 
manner as the earlier prophets. But 
neither did John the Baptist. “Thus 
saith the Lord” was the formula of their 
mantic inspiration; John did not suggest 
that he was inspired, but said: “I tell 
you,” “I say unto you,” and Jesus fol- 
lowed his example. 

A reviewer in The International Jour- 
nal of Ethics shows, in an extended and 
searching criticism, that those opinions of 
mine which he deems erroneous, “revo- 
lutionary” and “iconoclastic” may be 
traced back to “the idea that Jesus was 
nothing more than man.” I[ am in- 
clined to think that he is right. If it 
were possible for me to conceive of Jesus 
as having been anything else than a hu- 
man being, I should probably be disposed 
to accept as genuine precisely those al- 
leged utterances of his that now seem to 
me most clearly spurious, and to look 
upon all others in the light of these. 
Athanasius would then, no doubt, appear 
to me as an “evolutionary,” “stating in a 
new way and accepting for new reasons” 
the estimate of himself Jesus had at- 
tempted to convey, “so far as his disciples 
were able to receive.” But that Jesus 
was a man, and nothing but a man, does 
not seem to me to be a debatable question. 
What kind of a man he was concerns me 
deeply ; and to find that out has been the 
object of my researches. 

If Jesus was not the Messiah that was 
to come, shall we look for another? Or- 
thodox Jews are still doing this, while the 
reformed Jews have abandoned as an 
ignis fatuus this eschatological expecta- 
tion that has cost Israel such untold suf- 
ferings. Christian Adventists expect the 
return of Jesus as the Messiah in very 
much the same sense, but the majority 
within the Church hs quietly dropped 
this Messianic program, with its pageant 
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in the sky and real kingly reign on earth. 
If Jesus was not the Christ in the 
Pauline, Johannine and Athanasian 
sense, are we in need of such a being? 
There is something pathetic in the plea 
that it is necessary for ‘‘the masses,” for 
large numbers of men who would other- 
wise not be brought under the influence 
of Jesus. Leave thechildren their Santa 
Claus! O ye of little faith, why do ye 
not trust in the truth? Why do ye not 
perceive that the children have outgrown 
their nursery tales, that “the masses” are 
turning away from the creed and cult of 
the Church, because there has dawned 
upon them the ideal of a community of 
men, not saved by sacramental magic or 
professions of faith, but by righteousness 
and love; not ruled by kings and lords, 
but ruling themselves and directing their 


common concerns as brothers and fellow-_ 


workers; not placing even voluntarily 
their conscience in any man’s keeping, 
but seeking earnestly and in freedom for 


the truth and cultivating the power to 
know and to choose for themselves. the 
right path? 

If Jesus had prophetic vision of this 
ideal and lived himself in harmony with 
it, if he rose above the subtlest tempta- 
tions to exercise lordship over men, if he 
refused to think of himself as their king 
and the arbiter of their destiny, if he 
cherished no hope for himself of future 
exaltation, either as Jewish Messiah or as 
universal spiritual sovereign, if he under- 
stood the law of the soul’s real great- 
ness and sought it in unselfish ministry 
to all, then a glory surrounds his person- 


‘ality such as no self-assertion could give 


it, and his message to the modern world 
becomes one of tremendous significance. 
Then he still marches in the van of hu- 
man progress, and there is no jarring 
note in the music with which for ages to 
come he will stir the’ hearts of men. I 
have ventured to believe that such was 
the character of his manhood. 


Cornett University, Itwaca, N. Y. 


The Messiahship of Christ 


BY THE REV. LOUIS B. CRANE 


AvutHuor oF “THE TEACHING OF Jesus CONCERNING THE Hoty Spirit.” 


HERE need be no discussion of the 
Hf first point which is raised in Pro- 
fessor Schmidt’s paper. Such 
questions as the paper deals with are not 
to be settled by papal interdict. Scholar- 
ship must investigate the sources of our 
knowledge of Jesus. If those sources will 
not stand the merciless searchlight of 
sincere and painstaking investigation, 
then we must revise our New Testaments 
and redistribute the emphasis of Chris- 
tianity. But the passion for truth is not 
the exclusive possession of the writers in 
the “Encyclopedia Biblica.” It may even 
be suspected among the motives of the 
Holy Father himself. But it is a separate 
question when scholarship scientific and 
reverent has examined the facts, whether 
or not the Pope as pope is justified in 
condemning views which in his opinion 
work harm to the Church.» The Church 
is a voluntary organization and it would 


seem that its head, who holds in submis- 
sion all the members, has a right to rule 
it according to his judgment, whether he 
regards that judgment to be infallible or 
not. 

In his evident impatience with the Holy 
See and with his critics in general, Pro- 
fessor Schmidt betrays a lack of confi- 
dence in his conclusions. The Church, 
according to his program, is destined to 
pass away in cult and creed. Its dying 
struggles should therefore arouse our 
pity while we patiently await the com- 
plete victory of the truth. It was long, to 
be sure, before Santa Claus (his own com- 
parison) was discredited by now grown- 
up children. But truth finally triumphed 
and the myth was doomed. 

Can we not wait for the tradition of 
the Messiah to pass in like manner? The 
whole fraternity of modern scholars is at 
one with our author in demanding that 
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Christianity vindicate its claims to ac- 
ceptance on the ground of fact. The 
issue is not one of critical method. The 
real question is whether or not we are to 
admit all the facts before we pass judg- 
ment. The Gospel history contains state- 
ments of two classes of alleged occur- 
rences—those that are upon the level of 
ordinary human attainment, and those 
that claim to be supernatural. To bar 
the latter without question and to accept 
the former only is not scientific. If our 
sources have on other grounds a right 
to be heard, the presence of the super- 
natural is not in itself a bar to credence. 
This is the real point at issue between 
the two classes of Biblical critics known 
respectively as radical and conservative. 
The former not only reject the evidence 
of the Gospel records in passages which 
contain the suspicious material—they 
will not hear evidence. This we hold is 
not fair, and Professor Schmidt, with all 
his learning and skill in dealing with the 
other class of occurrences, it seems to us, 
falls into this error. Indeed, he admits 
that the reviewer is right who traces his 


conclusions to the preconception that 
Jesus was no more than a man. 

But surely the critical study of the 
Gospels demands a prior weighing of the 


supernatural element. Was Jesus the 
Messiah? is the question. We naturally 
ask, What Jesus? The Jesus of the Gospel 
records, or the Jesus as reconstructed by 
alteration and rearrangement of the Gos- 
pels? And if the latter be answered, let 
us see what figure Professor Schmidt’s 
Jesus presents. We use here his book, 
“The Prophet of Nazareth,” as well as 
the foregoing article. He first rejects 
the Fourth Cospel as of no value for the 
question. We do not stop to quarrel with 
him here. The Fourth Gospel is not need- 
ed. There is enough without it for our 
purpose. He then draws a line thru the 
Synoptic Gospels. On one side of this 
line is the true Jesus, he thinks, and on 
the other are all the accumulations of 
tradition which loving tho misguided dis- 
ciples have added to the picture. And 
here we have a marvelous thing. How 
was it that men who loved Jesus and 
who were so profoundly influenced by 
him were unable to tell the truth? He 
was to them the Truth. From him thev 
derived a horror of falsehood and insin- 
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cerity. And yet they proceeded immedi- 
ately upon his death to exhibit a care- 
lessness about the truth which resulted 
in the course of a generation and a half 
in its utter defeat! 

And so it comes about that what we 
celebrate at Christmas time is—nothing. 
There was no miraculous conception, nor 
any birth in Bethlehem. The visit of the 
Magi and the flight into Egypt are alike 
impossible. The miracles of Jesus are 
rejected en bloc. The transfiguration 
goes likewise. Jesus did not eat the Pass- 
over with his disciples and so, of course, 
could not have instituted the Lord’s 
Supper. His betrayal by Judas is not 
likely. Neither was he crucified by the 
Roman authorities. The resurrection 
never took place. He did work some 
cures by psychic power. He did relieve 
some nervous sufferers who were thought 
to be possessed by demons, which belief 
he shared. But many men can do these 
things now. But he never raised the dead 
or walked upon the water or fed the 
5,000. Jairus’s daughter was in a deep 
comatose sleep. Jesus was calm and col- 
lected in a storm, and this probably be- 
came distorted into a belief that he 
walked upon the water. In some of his 
cures he was not permanently successful. 
(Does he himself not tell the story about 
the demon coming back with seven 
others?) In other cases he failed alto- 
gether; for instance, in his own country, 
where he could do no mighty works. 

And so we have left us the figure of a 
man—a prophet who protested against 
the prevailing Pharisaic ideals of re- 
ligion and morals, and who died a mar- 
tyr to his convictions. 

So much for the portrait of Jesus. His 
teaching is subjected to the same rigor- 
ous criticism. The sermon on the mount 
is probably his, but it must be much re- 
duced in size and diluted in strength to 
comply with the critical requirements. 
Many of Jesus’s isolated sayings are 
taken from him. His apocalyptic dis- 
courses are almost wholly the creations of 
later days. We have left his parables, 
and these yield a body of ethical teaching 
about two great themes—the Kingdom 
of Heaven and the Father in Heaven. 

We have left so much therefore of the 
person and teaching of Jesus. The sus- 
picion did not escape Professor Schmidt 
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that perhaps even this much was not 
salvable, but he was able to allay it. He 
is sure that there was a person named 
Jesus. 

But the methods by which he elimi- 
nates so large a portion of the Gospel 
narratives must interest every one. We 
cannot be satisfied to hear that he has 
methods. We must ourselves test them. 

And first, there is the principle already 
referred to, tho it is not expressly stated 
by our author, that the presence of the 
supernatural is a cause for suspicion. 
Second, there is the presupposition that 
the disciples, tho they were constantly 
with Jesus, did not understand him be- 
fore or after his death. Consequently, if 
we can gather from their writings what 
they understood Jesus to be or to say, the 
truth is just the opposite. This is, of 
course, Schmiedel’s famous principle. 

But when these two canons have been 
applied for example to the words of Jesus 
there is left a considerable number of 
passages which have hitherto been under- 
stood ina Messianic sense. Among these 
are the “Son of Man” passages. Not all 
of them, however, for most of them, ac- 
cording to Schmidt, were added to the 
original Gospel material by the disciples 
of a later age. They come from a time 
when Christians believed that the term 
was Messianic. Finding an old Jewish 
apocalypse referring in certain passages 
to the Son of Man (derived from Daniel 
vii), and thinking erroneously that the 
allusion was to Jesus, they added the 
apocalypse to the Gospel record. But 
we may ask how they came to think that 
“Son of Man” referred to Jesus, and how 
did the disciples begin to think that Jesus 
was the Messiah if he never thought so 
and combated the idea so strongly dur- 
ing his life. If the traditional notions 
of Messianic prophecy were accepted we 
might account for these supposed facts, 
but Professor Schmidt has swept all these 
into the discard. The very term “Mes- 
sianic prophecies” should be banished, 
he says. If there had been a belief cur- 
rent in Jesus’s day that a personal Mes- 
siah was to come it might have come to 
pass that popular belief attributed 
Messiahship to Jesus even against his 


will and belief. But we are allowed no’ 


such way out. The misinterpretation of 
Jesus’s words, the misinterpretation of 
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so-called prophecy, the growth of misin- 
terpretation into Church opinion ‘and the 
promulgation of such belief in the Gos- 
pels must all have taken place in the in- 
terval between Jesus’s death and the First 
Gospel’s date of composition. This date 
was, according to most critics, about the 
year 70 A. D. Forty years for such a 
reversal of facts! Professor Schmidt 
agrees that this is too short a time and so 
is forced to push the composition of his 
First Gospel (Matthew, not Mark, as 
most think) down to about 100 A. D, This 
Gospel contained a genuine kernel due to 
its'Aramaic source, but, in addition, mis- 


‘information, misinterpretation and mis- 


representation of the facts about Jesus 
which had developed in sixty or seventy 
years in a Church devoted to his memory 
and believing all the while that it was 


. possessed of his Spirit. Even if we could 


accept the heroic measure of dating all 
the Gospels after 100, to render this pos- 
sible, the supposition would be utterly 
incredible. 

But in that original Aramaic source 
which Professor Schmidt values there 
are certain references to the Son of Man 
which we have always thought Messianic. 
What shall we do with these? There are 
not many left, to be sure. Only four out 
of sixty-nine are genuine, we are told. 
But even four are four too many if they 
are against us. Professor Schmidt does 
not find them troublesome, however. He 
finds nothing Messianic in them. Jesus 
used the term, when he did use it, neither 
as a designation of himself nor as a Mes- 
sianic title. The phrase meant nothing 
more than “the individual of the human 
species.” Genuine words of Jesus must 
be translatable into Aramaic, and the only 
Aramaic term possible here was bar 
nasha, and that meant “man.” So we 
have “Man is lord of the Sabbath,” 
“Foxes have holes, but man has not 
where to lay his head,” “Whosoever 
shall speak a word against man it shal! 
be forgiven him,” etc.. “Man has power 
to forgive sins.” The first and the 
third of these interpretations might be 
possible if the theory was otherwise 
workable. But the second and fourth 
texts mean nothing at all. A man comes 
to Jesus desiring to follow him, and Jesus 
must answer with a word that fits the sit- 
uation. No general comparison between 
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foxes and men will do. The best that our 
author can do here is to interpret : “The 
beast is not deprived of his home and 
hearth by his convictions; . . . whereas 
man’s life is full of danger and uncer- 
tainty.” 

Likewise, in the case of the fourth of 
the instances cited it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a man winning favor as a pro- 
phet among the Jews who could declare 
that man and not God alone has power to 
forgive sins. So that, allowing the prin- 
ciple, it is impossible to apply it. But 
must we allow it? Did Jesus never speak 
Greek? Of course, Aramaic was his 
mother tongue, but must he not have 
known Greek, and might he not have 
used it on occasion in speaking to his 
disciples? Admit the possibility and the 
whole bar nasha argument is crippled, if 
not disabled. Then again, it is extremely 
doubtful what the Aramaic equivalent of 
the Greek words. translated “son of 
man” would have been.~ Scholars are di- 
vided on the question whether this term 
bar nasha was in use at all in Galilee in 
the time of Christ. Professor Schmidt 
builds his theory on the unproved sup- 
position that it was impossible to make 
any distinction between “man” and “son 
of man” in the language spoken by Jesus. 
Dalman calls this a grievous error and 
says a careful observation of the biblical 
Aramaic alone would have rendered it 
impossible. And .Dalman asks very per- 
tinently why it is, if Jesus said “man” 
and not “son of man,” we never have the 
Greek phrase “son of man” in any pass- 
age where the sense is manifestly “man.” 
It might be expected, for example, in just 
that passage in Mark from which one of 
Schmidt’s illustrations is drawn. “The 
Sabbath was made for man.” Consider- 
ing the presence of the phrase “son of 
man” in the following clause, we ought 
to expect it here, and read, “The Sabbath 
was made for the son of man, therefore 
the son of man is lord even of the Sab- 
bath.” 

Still further, even if the phrase was 
used which in common speech meant sim- 
ply the man or man, it is not unlikely that 
Jesus, who frequently put new meanings 
into old phrases, and whose ministry 
might be described as the revelation of 
the unsuspected content of the old, may 
have used such a phrase with an empha- 
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sis all his own. At any rate the four 
passages containing ‘‘son of man” which 
Schmidt allows to remain in the Gospels 
are the only ones in which “man” is at 
all possible as a translation, while in all 
the others rejected by him it is impossi- 
ble. His theory rests on the very diffi- 
cult contention that all of these are 
spurious. If one should be adjudged 
genuine on other grounds the whole 
theory falls. Or would Professor 
Schmidt say it could not be genuine just 
because it contained the expression “son 
of man” in a distinctly Messianic sense? 
We hope not, and we believe not. 

In this way, by means of a wholesale 
discrediting of all Messianic prophecy, 
by means of his Aramaic bar nasha, by 
additions and interpolations, he succeeds 
in eliminating the direct references of 
Jesus to his Messiahship. It is true that 
with so corrupt a source as he conceives 
our Gospels to be almost anything 
may be done. But nevertheless, even 
after such a radical treatment, there re- 
mains a subtle, intangible, pervasive 
something about the Gospels that is of 
the very essence, and that something is 
unquestionably Messianic. To take this 
away is impossible without destroying 
the Gospels. Professor Schmidt has left 
a prophet Jesus, whom he describes in 
glowing terms and whose ethical teach- 
ing he deems sufficient to redeem the 
world. But after he has reduced his ma- 
terial by so large a proportion of its bulk, 
how are we to insure the salvage that he 
offers us against the opinions of the next 
ingenious scholar? The criteria which 
Professor Schmidt employs are subject- 
ive. It may appear to another that even 
the prophet is a mythical figure. A text 
ought to be known by the company it 
keeps. Even the genuine passages which 
are left to us by one scholar as innocuous 
to his theory are decided to be of the ac- 
cidents and not of the essence by one with 
another critical axe to grind. It surely is 
not too much to say that historical suspi- 
cion of the New Testament such as this 
will wait long before acceptance by seri- 
ous biblical critics. 

In conclusion, it may be said that tho 
the spirit and temper of*the writer of 
book and article have been very justly 
praised by all schools of theological 
thought, nevertheless, none of his dis 
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tinctive positions has won acceptance by 
any considerable number of scholars. 
Some of his reviewers may have done 
him injustice—this one may unconscious- 
ly do so—but these two quotations from 
scholars of widely different points of 
view may be sufficient to show the char- 
acteristic attitude of theological learning 
toward his attempt. 

Wernle, in the Theologische Literatur 
Zeitung, says: 

“The entire narrative of the Gospels as we 
have them. is immersed in the Messianic . 


he who will adopt Schmidt’s hypothesis must 
conceive that Jesus was totally misunderstood 
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by the disciples in spite of his efforts to the 
contrary, and that the oldest picture of Jesus 
in the Gospels has everywhere been trans- 
formed into the opposite. And this . 

is in the highest degree improbable (seltsam).” 

Vos, in the Princeton Theological Re- 
view, Says: 

“The problem is not to explain away certain 
Messianic elements in the sources, but to wipe 
out the pervasive Messianic character of these 
sources, and that in such a way as to retain of 
the de-Messianized material something sub- 
stantial enough out of which to construct a 
lifelike, plausible plan of the life and teachings 
of Jesus. We do not believe that with all his 
critical acumen, historical grasp and literary 
skill the author has succeeded in doing it.” 


Easton,. Pa. 


A Little More About Saloons 


[The article, entitled “What I Know About Saloons,” 


in our issue of September roth, 


has provoked so much discussion that we are glad to reopen our columns to the author 
so that he can clear up some misunderstandings and relate some further -experiences.— 


—EbpiTor. ] 


were good enough to publish some 

amateur observations of mine on 
saloons. By “amateur” I mean amateur 
as regards writing, not as regards sa- 
loons. I know a good deal about saloons, 
and I know a little more about writing 
now than I did before you published my 
article. I was sincerely surprised to see 
the attention which these random _jot- 
tings of mine called forth, and to find 
that | was supposed to be advocating 
Sunday baseball as a substitute for Sun- 
day closing and a solution of the saloon 
problem generally. Every notice of the 
article, without exception, I think, gave 
this interpretation to my remarks. One 
srooklyn clergyman, who seemed irri- 
tated, wrote for my name and address, 
adding : “I would like to look him up and 
see whether he is competent to be an 
unprejudiced instructor in morals to 
Christian people.” I an instructor in 
morals to Christian people! The Lord 
forbid! I wouldn’t presume to instruct 
a cat in morals, let alone a Christian. I 
only. presumed~to write on saloons be- 
cause, from long acquaintance, I thought 
myself competent to do so. In the 
course of so doing I happened to devote 


| your issue of September toth you 


about one hundred words out of over 
five thousand to the effect of Sunday 
baseball on Sunday saloons. I feel that 
I must have exprest myself very badly to 
give the impression I did. My original 
statement was: 


“In combating the saloon I want to register 
my sincere conviction that there is nothing that 
will take a saloon bunch away from the saloon 
except baseball. The masses are crazy over 
baseball. They like it better than the theater, 
better than any show, better than the saloon. 
On Sundays all thru summer when baseball 
games are running, the saloons are emptied. 
And the men are not only not drinking, they 
are also saving money and sitting out in the 
open air. I believe Sunday baseball is the 
strongest enemy the saleon has got among sa- 
loon habitués, The churches fight Sunday 
amusements, and are particularly earnest 
against Sunday baseball, and I confess that 
baseball makes a lot of noise. Nevertheless, 
baseball is a perfectly clean, decent, innocent 
amusement, and I solemnly register my belief 
that among drinking workingmen it is the sa- 
loon’s only competitor.” 


By reason of. this, numerous news- 
papers and magazines quoted me as 
favoring Sunday baseball in place of 
Sunday closing, and the clergyman wrote 
that I was probably connected with the 
saloon business or the Sunday baseball 
business any way. 
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Now, I never for one moment advocated 
Sunday baseball as a substitute for Sun- 
day closing or a solution of the saloon 
problem. I offered no solution of that 
problem. I left that to my betters. I 
believe absolutely in Sunday closing. I 
did not suppose there was any person of 
sense or decency who did not. 1 not only 
believe in Sunday closing, but I would 
be glad to know that every drop of alco- 
holic drink had been eliminated from the 
face of the earth. The appetite for it has 
been a handicap which I have had to 
carry all my life. It has injured my 
health and my prospects; hurt me so- 
cially, financially and physically; sad- 
dened the lives of the women of my fam- 
ily. I suppose that alcohol is useful in 
medicine. But I think the good it may 
do there is so greatly overbalanced by 
the harm it does elsewhere that it would 
be a benefit to the world to have it swept 
out of existence. 

Now that I have stated my personal 
position, we may discuss things as they 
are. The manufacture of alcoholic 
drinks will not be prohibited yet awhile, 
so the only thing to do is to deal with 


the question locally, while the breweries 
and distilleries pour out their products in 
other localities. 

Sunday closing will not stop Sunday 
drinking. Men will drink at home, in 


clubs, in secret drinking places. It will, 
however, very greatly reduce it, as I 
know personally that it has done in 
Essex County, N. J., under the admin- 
istration of the “bishop’s” law by Sheriff 
Frank H. Sommer. In my article I em- 
phasized midnight closing more than 
Sunday closing, because many people 
who are convinced of the evils of the 
latter do not at all understand the dan- 
gers of the all-night saloon, particularly 
the Saturday all-night saloon. Now, as 
to Sunday baseball. The clergyman al- 
ready mentioned says that: 

“In Brooklyn the saloons near the baseball 
fields, whenever the professional games are 
played, reap a rich harvest. I know of one sa- 
loon open on Sunday whtich was the headquar- 
ters of a baseball team for Sunday games. 
That did not look as if Sunday baseball were 
an enemy of its business.” 

This is true superficially, but shows 
how a person not thoroly familiar with 
his subject may misunderstand surface 
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conditions. A saloon near a ball field 
reaps a harvest whenever there is a 
game. But that is from the crowd com- 
ing and going. The men do not sit there 
all day drinking. They only stop in for 
a drink and then go on to the grounds. 
There are so many of them that it makes 
a harvest for the saloonkeeper, but it is 
not nearly so injurious to the men them- 
selves as their ordinary Sunday sessions. 
Saloons at a distance from the grounds 
which during winter are crowded all day 
with men who sit there from morning 
till night, are emptied on baseball Sun- 
days. About half way between Orange 
Valley and Mountain Station, N. J., on 
what is called the Swamp Line trolley, 
there is a ball field where semi-profes- 
sional games are played every Sunday in:' 
summer. In the days before Sunday 
closing saloons all thru the “Valley’—a 
factory section—were emptied on these 
days, and it is a fact, known to me per- 
sonally, that some Valley saloonkeepers 
voluntarily closed their saloons such 
afternoons because they had no business. 
This ball ground is so far from the center 
of population that nobody would estab- 
lish a saloon there for the sake of the 
ball-day patronage alone. In other cases, 
where city ball grounds are surrounded 
by saloons, I don’t see why ordinances 
could not be past prohibiting a saloon 
within a certain distance of a ball ground, 
just as is done with churches. It would 
be more reasonable, for the churchgoers 
are not likely to be tempted by the 
saloons, while the baseball patrons are. 
Take, for instance, a great professional 
game, like that between New York and 
Chicago, at the New York Polo Grounds, 
attended by 35,000 people. Half an hour 
before the game begins the seats are a 
solid mass of humanity, and still the 
people pour out of the elevated road 
chute in countless multitudes. These 
people do not descend to the street at all ; 
they come straight from the elevated into 
the grounds. They cannot go into sa- 
loons. Immediately after the game, it is 
true, saloons in the neighborhood will be 
found crowded. But half an hour later 
they are not crowded. And those who 
stop in for a drink are only a drop in the 
bucket. Fifty would “crowd” one of 
those saloons. These games are of course 
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on weekdays, but it would be the same 
on Sunday, only that more workingmen 
would be present. 

Amateur and semi-professional base- 
ball are more effective than professional 
in emptying the workingmen’s little 
neighborhood saloons, because the men 
know the players, and many who would 
not care enough for the game itself to 
leave the saloon will go thru friendship 
or local pride. 

In endeavoring to elevate any section 
of the population, it seems to me that you 
have got to find their highest level, the 
highest thing in which they are. in- 
terested, and work from that. I believe 
every elevating thing, libraries, museums, 
lecture halls, should be open on Sunday. 
It is the workingman’s only day of leis- 
ure, the only day on which they can be- 
come acquainted with these accumulated 
treasures of civilization. Such places 
will doubtless attract a certain percentage 
of boys and young men and keep them 
from drifting into the saloon on Sunday, 
But the “saloon bunch,” the element 
which has already formed the habit of 
sitting around a saloon all day Sunday, 
will not go to the library or museum any 
more than they will to church. They 
are not interested in such things. They 
are, however, wildly interested in base- 
ball, which is harmless and to a certain 
extent elevating and beneficial. There- 
fore it seems to me it is the part of good 
sense to foster and cultivate this interest, 
not suppress it. In places like the 
Oranges all that is necessary is to let 
them play; not forbid it by law. In the 
large cities every open space set aside and 
used on Sunday is an enemy to the sa- 
loon. The only objection is the noise of 
their yelling. I have observed that when 
I myself am at a game the yelling does 
not annoy me at all; but when I want a 
quiet Sunday afternoon on the porch, it 
annoys me somewhat. By a Sherlock 
Holmes mental process I conclude that 
it may be the same with other people. 
People who want a quiet Sunday have 
their rights as well as saloon bums and 
baseball fiends. In this, as in other things, 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
is the only right rule. The elevated 
roads in New York are a great annoy- 
ance to the people who live beside them. 
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But their interests had to be subordinated 
to those of the whole city. 

The human race can be elevated thru 
its amusements as well as its work and 
education, and amusements are perhaps 
the nicest gage of the grade of civiliza- 
tion. Roman civilization, with all its 
greatness, is definitely stamped by the 
fact that its people found their greatest 
amusement in watching human beings 
killed. It seems to me that any country 
in which even the habitual frequenters 
of saloons find an absorbing interest in so 
clean, healthy and manly a sport as base- 
ball is to be congratulated, and that that 


‘interest should be fostered, even by the 


government. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that since the appearance of my 
former article—not that there is any rela- 
tion between the two—Gen. George W. 
Wingate, chairman of the athletics com- 
mittee of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation, has started a movement to open 
the playgrounds of the New York schools 
for Sunday athletics. To my mind soci- 
ety has got to come to the point where it 
will take official cognizance of the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of the people, as 
well as their education. It now pro- 
vides libraries. They are useful. In the 
Stickney Memorial Library, in Orange, 
N. J., I have seen Italian boys, sons of 
the steerage, sitting in the children’s 
room absorbed in a book. But there are 
large numbers to whom these things do 
not appeal, and it would be no more un- 
reasonable to provide amusement for 
them than for the bookishly inclined. 
The New York street kids love the 
nickelodeon, for instance. Why shouldn’t 
the school board give free houseroom to 
these shows in the schoolhouses evenings 
and Sundays, only providing that no 
moving picture be used which is not first 
submitted to some educational authority? 
Here society would catch the street kid 
on a thing that he is crazy over, but with 
everything objectionable eliminated. The 
present evening lectures of the school 
board do not exactly fill this field. Some 
of them in certain neighborhoods, as in 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, are largely attended. Others, in what 
might be called saloon territory, I have 


‘seen very slimly attended, indeed. Why 
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shouldn’t there be free dancing classes 
evenings and’ Sundays in the New York 
schoolhouses? The dancing halls in the 
slum quarters are packed, and many of 
them are run in connection with saloons, 
in some cases the use of the room being 
given in consideration of a certain 
amount of drinks being ordered. Danc- 
ing can be made very good physical train- 
ing if it is taught in an educational way. 
But that should be only incidental. The 
point should be to let the kids amuse 
themselves with all danger removed. 

I am inclined to agree with the Prohi- 
bitionists that local option is not much 
good unless the dry territory extends for 
a considerable distance. Greeley, Col., 
the town founded in response to Horace 
Greeley’s injunction, “Go West, young 
man,” is the only perfectly dry town I 
ever happened to strike. I could not find 
anything to drink there, and they told me 
there really wasn’t anything. But two 
and a half miles away there is a little 
village (Evans) which seemingly exists 
merely to serve the vices of Greeley. 
Nearly every building in the place is a 
saloon, and the place is full of disrepu- 
table women. Colorado City, as is well 
‘known in Colorado, used to serve the 
same function for Colorado Springs, tho 
it is now much toned down, its distinc- 
tively high rolling character being sub- 
merged under more recent industrial and 
residence features. In Colorado Springs 
itself, long a nominally dry town, one can 
get a bottle of whiskey as easily as a 
bottle of medicine in any drug store—or 
could when I was there. The drug stores 
sold so openly and lavishly that the saloon 
people in Colorado City raised a great 
public outcry against them for cutting 
into the saloon business without paying 
a saloon license. In Fort Collins, a dry 
town, I was taken to a “club” upstairs 
in a hotel. I was introduced and made a 
member of this club on the spot. The 
“club” was purely and simply a barroom, 
and men were lying about drunk in it. 
In a Fort Collins restaurant, also, I 
walked thru a door pointed out by a 
waiter and found myself in a little box 
of a place where bottled stuff was on sale. 
In Des Moines, a dry town, in the ’gos, a 
good and respectable citizen took me 
back into the prescription room of a drug 
store, and we bought drinks the same as 
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ina saloon. Drug stores often sell drinks 
in their prescription rooms in license 
States. I have bought drinks in the back 
rooms of drug stores in New York State 
towns which had saloons, the saloons pay- 
ing license money into the city treasury, 
while the drug stores did not. 

Passing to Kansas, a Prohibition State, 
in Kingsley, Larned and other small 
towns I found the blind pig in the livery 
stable. It was always in a box stall, 
where one found a plank across some 
packing cases, and bottled beer and whis- 
key for sale. Nothing is sold by the 
glass here. The stuff in these blind pigs 
is always more poisonous and higher 
priced than anywhere else. They buy the 
cheapest and poorest stuff, doctor it, and 
then sell it at an outrageous price. The 
blind pig also encourages whiskey drink- 
ing, as does every species of secret and 
illicit drinking that I ever encountered. 
As they cannot handle keg stuff and ice, 
which would be too noticeable, the bot- 
tled beer they sell is warm and undrink- 
able. | 

At Topeka I found saloons wide open, 
running without a pretense of conceal- 
ment, just the same as anywhere. It was 
saloons of this kind that Carrie Nation 
smashed, and it was because every one 
of them was illegal that the old lady could 
go on smashing with so much impunity. 
Carrie is a joke, of course, but one can 
understand her wrath at seeing these 
things wide open, absolutely illegal, and 
no one paying the slightest attention. 
Also it cannot be denied that Carrie had 
sand. It’s a wonder she hasn’t been 
killed. 

All such facts as these will be seized 
by friends of the saloon to show that 
prohibition is a failure. To my mind, 
however, the proof is just the contrary. 
My common sense tells me that drinking 
is less in the blind pig than in the wide 
open town. All that social side of saloon 
life which I depicted in my other article, 
all those features which make the saloon 
the “poor man’s club,” all the sitting 
about for hours at cards, and the almost 
continuous treating which makes these 
long sessions so productive of drunken- 
ness, all those late hours in the saloon, 
with fights, killings and thefts, are elim- 
inated in the box stall of a livery stable 
or the prescription room of a drug store. 
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There is no attraction in any such place 
except the drink itself. The social side 
of the drink problem is practically elim- 
inated, and only the physical one remains. 
Knowing as | do that the treating de- 
scribed in my other article is responsible 
for a very great part of all drunkenness, 
my reason tells me that wherever drink- 
ing is forced into the blind pig that in- 
toxication must be reduced. 

It is not law, but law enforcement, that 
counts. Essex County, N. J., has not 
been a dry county for the last two years, 
but it has been a thoroly well regulated 
county. So far as the law went it was 
enforced absolutely. Saloons were closed 
Sundays and at midnight. There was no 
fake about it. It was done. There was 
no selling to minors unless the minor was 
so near twenty-one that the barkeep 
couldn’t tell the difference. When a 
whole county goes dry on Sunday it 
means something. Men can be found in 
every county to enforce the laws as Sher- 
iff Sommer has done if the voters want 
them bad enough. Demand invariably 
creates supply. Whenever the mass of 
respectable people want the laws regu- 


lating or closing saloons enforced they 
will be enforced. Up to the present, with 
the exception of a few men in the Prohi- 
bition party and a considerably larger 
body of women, the American people 
have never been in earnest against the 


saloon. Late advices from the South 
and West seem to indicate that people 
down that way are getting earnest. If 
the public can keep saloons out of the 
neighborhood of schools and churches, 
as it does; if it can prevent its sale to 
Indians, as it does, it can do anything 
else it likes with the business. An Indian 
filled up with firewater is not at all a 
nice person to meet. He commonly starts 
out to recover the land of his fathers, and 
some white man is apt to get hurt. 
Therefore, in certain border towns fre- 
quented by Indians, the saloonkeeper 
knows that if an intoxicated Indian starts 
on the warpath, the man who started him 
will be hunted down and punished, if pos- 
sible. Consequently, the law forbidding 
sale to Indians is obeyed in towns where 
no other saloon regulation receives any 
attention. 

There will be drinking just as long as 
the stuff is made; but that is no more 
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reason for stopping efforts against it than 
the possibility that tuberculosis can never 
be entirely eliminated is a reason for stop- 
ping the present world campaign against 
the white plague. And just as a radical 
consideration of tuberculosis will lead one 
into industrial conditions, into housing 
conditions, congestion of population, 
underfeeding, so a thoro consideration 
of the drink question leads one back and 
back to the very roots of civilization 
itself. 

I read an interview in a New York 
paper the other day with a cooking teach- 
er, in which the good woman said that 
‘drinking was due to bad cooking, and 
that she didn’t blame a man for getting 
drunk when his wife couldn’t cook. The 
naive, childlike way in which some 
women will shoulder the responsibility 
for masculine sins off on their own sex 
is amusing; tho, to be sure, in this case 
the lady’s opinions advertised the wares 
she had to sell, so there may have been 
method in her madness. Doubtless much 
drinking comes from under nourishment, 
whether from poor cooking or poor qual- 
ity of food. But in that case why do not 
the women of the working class drink as 
much as the men? They certainly do 
not, and I suppose they live on the same 
cooking. And why do not lower class 
American women drink as much as 
women of the same class in England, 
which they certainly do not? I suppose 
English cooking is not worse than Amer- 
ican. And why do not Italian men drink 
as hard as corresponding classes of 
Americans and Irish, which they cer- 
tainly do not? The drink problem is only 
partly a physical question; it is also a 
secial, industrial, economic, mental, moral 
and racial question. That’s what makes 
it so complicated. 

Why is it that in Sicily, commonly 
reckoned the most ignorant and poverty- 
stricken portion of the Italian kingdom, 
drunkenness—as I know from personal 
observation—is very rare; while the 
abuse of liquor increases as one travels 
toward the more prosperous and intelli- 
gent North? Why is it that the Latin 
and Oriental races generally are less sub- 
ject to drunkenness than those of North 
Europe and their descendants in Amer- 
ica, while on the other hand the negroes 
and Indians are worse than the latter? I 
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think the only theory that explains this is 
that the older the civilization the less its 
members are subject to drunkenness. We 
know that when wild tribes are first 
brought in contact with the white man’s 
drink its ravages among them are fright- 
ful. The ancestors of the Latins and 
Orientals were living in cities when ours 
were running wild in the forest. The 
North of Italy has, all'thru the centuries, 
received heavy infusions of Teuton blood, 
while the race in the South has remained 
much more purely Greek and Latin. The 
older the civilization the longer it has 
been evolving members who can carry 
their liquor, and the longer the inexorable 
pressure of economic conditions has op- 
erated to crush the drunkard type out of 
existence. Drunkenness is the most 
peculiarly economic of all vices. A man 
can gamble and still make money. He 
can live an immoral life and do the same. 
But if he is habitually intoxicated he 
loses the power of self-support, and, of 
course, the power of providing for his 
family. That is the reason why society 
interferes, and has the right to interfere, 
with the custom of drinking. The drink 


evil is a handicap for any race to carry, 
just as tuberculosis is a handicap, or 
yellow fever. It impairs vitality, reduces 


efficiency, 
power. 
There is no reason to think that the 
Anglo-Saxon race, at least, has got to 
wait till its civilization is as old as that of 
the Latins to eliminate the drinking type 
as largely. The Anglo-Saxon race moves 
very quickly, compared with the old 
races. Less than a century ago it was 
the custom in polite society in England 
for every dinner party to finish with the 


energy, initiative, working 
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men dead drunk under the table. “Drunk 
as a lord” is a simile which has come from 
that time, like the habit of women leav- 
ing the dinner table before the men. It 
wasn't fit for them to stay till the end, 
more than it is fit for them now to go 
into saloons. The shifting of civilization 
to a commercial basis, largely in England 
and almost entirely in America, is the 
reason for the great and rapid change in 
these habits. A drunken man cannot do 
business. He joins the down and out club. 

Perhaps some tactless person, seeing 
me talk so wisely, may think to ask why 
I continue to drink. A wise lady said, 
a long time ago: 

“T would rather tell twenty what were good 
to be done than be one of the twenty to fol- 
low mine own teaching.” 

An intellectual perception of a fact is 
a very different thing from ordering one’s 
life in accordance with that fact. The 
world is full of people who eat more than 
they ought to, and things that they know 
will disagree with them; who ride when 
they know it would be better for them 
to walk; sit up nights when they know 
they ought to be in bed; practice a thou- 
sand obscure self-indulgences which im- 
pair their vitality, efficiency, business suc- 
cess and domestic happiness. The act of 
the man who drinks too much is exactly 
the same per se; the only difference is in 
the consequences. Should the fat old pod 
who habitually overeats respond virtu- 
ously that he wouldn’t do it if the conse- 
quences were those of overdrinking, let 
him recollect that he hasn’t, not by a 
thousand degrees, the same temptation ; 
that he does ‘not know and cannot tell 
what he would do were the drink habit 
once fixt upon him. 





On Becoming an 


American Citizen 


BY JOHN SPARGO 


AuTHor oF “Tue Bitter Cry oF THE CHILDREN,” Etc. 


volunteered the information that 

I should soon receive a paper of 
importance—‘‘a document of very great 
value,” was the way she put it. What 
could it be? To say that I wondered 
would be a useless misstatement, for I 
have never invested any of my faith in 
occult stocks. But when, about a week 
later, I received my certificate of natu- 
ralization as an American citizen, I re- 
membered the prophecy. My “document 
of very great value” had come. 

Value and price must be sharply distin- 
guished, so the economists have told us, 
and I desire to be accurate. Naturally, 
I hope the document will prove to be 
valuable, otherwise I would not have 
troubled to obtain it. At present, how- 


Mm occult and clairvoyant friend 


ever, I can best testify to its cost price, 
to use a term which haunts the memory 
from the reading of some dry-as-dust 


economics. This inartistic and unim- 
posing square of engraved paper ought 
to be good as a security for a considerable 
loan, judging by its price. It is, how- 
ever, not negotiable. 

Still; I am proud to own it, quite apart 
from its value as a warrant entitling me 
to the privileges of American citizenship. 
I value it as one values a trophy won in 
a golf tournament or a long-distance race. 
It is a diploma, a token of successful en- 
durance in a coritest with -bureaucracy, 
officialism and red tape. I look upon it 
and am thrilled with pride. I congratulate 
myself as the winner in a sort of moral 
Marathon, a_long-distance-patience-en- 
durance test. 

Eight years ago I came to. America 
from England, my native country. For 
centuries ancestors of mine had shared 
in its political and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, leaving their names respectably 
enshrined in its history. In turn, I pre- 
pared to follow the family trail to re- 
spectable glory—either the trail leading 
to some quiet bishopric or archdeaconry, 
or that. leading to the solemn shades of 
the House of Commons. But Fate led 
me away from these to seek literary fame 
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and fortune, first in company with the 
shades of Fleet street—Dr. Johnson’s and 
the rest—and then in New York City. 

At first New York was cold, neglectful 
and heartless. No cheer came during the 
first year or two. Then suddenly her 
great heart seemed to warm with a kind- 
ly glow, and I was no longer a stranger, 
friendless and homesick in a strange land. 
New York had become a foster-mother 
to me. So I would have the adoption 
made formal and decided to take out my 
“first papers.” 

I went, early in 1904, to the Supreme 
Court in New York City, and made my 
application. I stood at the end of a long 
line of human beings such as one sees 
nowhere else, a cosmopolitan line in 
which every nation on earth seemed to 
be represented. I heard men renounce 
allegiance to all the governments, princes 
and potentates of the world, I think. 
They made their renunciations upon 
oath, glibly enough, tho I had a suspicion 
that there were many who answered in 
the affirmative without knowing in the 
least what the cud-chewing Irishman 
with the finely developed Galloway 
brogue was asking. But they knew in 
a general way that they must say “Ya” 
if they would become foster-sons of 
New York. 

To get “first papers” was easy enough. 
There was a long wait, to be sure, but it 
was mildly interesting, and, since smok- 
ing was not forbidden, I could endure it 
with philosophic calm. I guessed rather 
than understood what the Irishman with 
the Galloway brogue asked, and answered 
each question promptly. At first he was 
brusque and rude, evidently regarding 
me as one of “thim dagoes,” his name 
for all the timid applicants for citizen- 
ship. But I won his homage and respect 
by volunteering to fill out the official 
blank for him ; not even the centuries’ old 
hatred of Ireland for my England could 
survive that shock of admiration. Most 
of his “dagoes” could barely write their 
names, much less fill out a blank. We 
shook hands, and there was an Irish- 
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English alliance immediately effected. 1 
paid a dollar for the first paper, officially 
styled “a declaration of intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States,” and 
went out. I was now on probation for at 
least three years. After that time I 
might hope for my “second papers.” 

I let the year 1907 pass without finish- 
ing the process of becoming a citizen. 
Not living in New York City any longer, 
it was necessary to appear at the Su- 
preme Court of the county in which I 
reside, and that involved a good deal of 
trouble. Then, too, there was no election 
of very great importance that year, and 
naturally, I wished my first vote to be 
historic. So when 1908 came there be- 
gan to stir political ambitions. I wanted 
to become one of the sovereign electors, 
to cast a vote in the great quadrennial 
Presidential contest. To find out what 
step I should take next, I consulted a 
legal friend and discovered that I would 
have to attend a hearing at the County 
Clerk’s office, taking with me two wit- 
nesses who could testify to having known 
me for at least five years. 

Accordingly, one morning in March of 


- this year, I attended such a hearing with 


my two witnesses. These were men 
whose time was valuable, one being an 
employer of labor, with a considerable 
business. I, too, am an unusually busy 
man, and my time is rather more valu- 
able than that of most men who appear 
in the naturalization court. We hoped, 
therefore, to get thru in good time and 
to avoid a long wait by being at the court 
office a little while before the opening 
hour, which was, I had learned, nine 
o'clock. Others had reasoned in a simi- 
lar manner, evidently, for even at that 
time there were ten applicants standing 
in line before me, their witnesses being 
seated around the room. I took my posi- 
tion as the eleventh in line, consoling my- 
self with the thought that in an hour at 
most my turn would come. 

Being an Englishman by birth and 
training, I have always been accustomed 
to regard government offices of all kinds 
as examples of punctuality. If an 
English court or government office is 
scheduled to begin business at nine 
o'clock, it begins at nine o’clock, and not 
five minutes past nine. But in America 
this is not the case, as I have found to 
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my sorrow upon more than one occasion, 
It was five minutes past ten when a 
young. insolent clerk came, and ten min- 
utes later when he got to work, having 
first to rid himself ofa thrilling story of 
a riotous spree the night before by re- 
counting its incidents to a fellow clerk. 
Evidently a naturalized Italian, this 
young man of a class closely related to 
the yahoo and the hoodlum was most 
offensive in his attitude toward the ap- 
plicants for citizenship before him, re- 
garding us all as his inferiors, to be 
mocked by him at will. I felt angry—all 
the more because I knew that an indict- 
ment for participation in election frauds 
loomed before him. And I could not 
help thinking that in the land whose citi- 
zenship I was relinquishing there would 
have been no possibility of such disgrace- 
ful conduct toward applicants for any- 
thing. 

Each applicant had to fill out an im- 
mense blank, making the petition a pretty 
comprehensive summary of his personal 
history. Most of them were actually 
filled in by the clerk for the simple reason 
that few of the applicants could read and 
write English. He had to translate the 
questions into Italian very often and then 
write down the answers. In the case of 
other nationalities than the Italian, it 
seemed to me that there was danger of 
much inaccurate work defeating the pur- 
pose of the record. I wondered why it 
would not have done just as well to have 
had the blank forms printed in various 
languages, letting each applicant fill out 
his own. I took the tgouble to time the 
clerk as he filled out the, blanks. Once 
it took forty-seven minutes, another time 
forty-four minutes, and another time 
thirty-nine minutes. I am certain that I 
could have filled out the form in dupli- 
cate in his books in less than ten minutes. 
To fill out my own form took me less 
than three minutes. 

In addition to the questions which re- 
ferred to one’s opinion of anarchism and 
polygamy, there were others which one 
had .to answer more or less at random. 
Had one known what the form was like 
beforehand he could have refreshed his 
memory a bit. But what man ever re- 
members the exact dates of his wedding, 
his wife’s birthday, and the birthdays of 
all his children? It seems to me thet 2!l 
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that waiting in line while’ these blanks 
are filled out is quite needless. The pro- 
cedure needs to be simplified. Why 
could not each applicant fill out his form 
at his own convenience, signing it to- 
gether with his witnesses, and then go 
to the proper official and take the neces- 
sary oath? 

It was twelve minutes to four in the 
afternoon when my turn came. I had 
waited for seven hours and my witnesses 
had done the same! To say that each of 
us valued that time and the extra time 
spent in travel at $20, making a total of 
$60, would be a very conservative state- 
ment. Of course, we were all three en- 
raged, but nevertheless we were fortunate 
as compared with half a score who stood 
behind me, some of whom had waited 
just as long. For when I got thru, at 
eleven minutes past four, the clerk an- 
nounced, “No more to-day!” closed his 
books with a bang, and hurried out. 
Here were half a score of men, all of the 
laboring class. Each man had brought 
two witnesses and each of these had lost 
a day’s wages in all probability, which 
the applicants in most cases would pay. 


Figuring their wages at $2 per day, each 
of the half score of disappointed ones had 
been taxed $6 that day for nothing at all, 
and would have to come again and make 


the same sacrifice. And all merely to 
make application for citizenship! 

When I had handed over $4 to the 
clerk, that being the fee prescribed by 
law, my petition was filed and I was free 
to go. I had no receipt for my money, 
and even my precious “first paper” had 
been taken away. Yet I was proudly 
conscious that Cem advanced a long 
way toward citizenship. But my pride 
was dulled a bit by the things I had seen; 
by my consciousness of great shortcom- 
ings in our manner of conducting public 
business. Why should it be possible for 
a young ignoramus to insult and brow- 
beat honest workingmen when they come 
knocking at the door seeking citizenship? 
Why should it be possible for a whisper 
in the ear from a politician to get the 
last man in line attended to before the 
first man? Why should I have been 
treated so deferentially when my turn 
came and the clerk, who had been so in- 
solent a moment before, glanced at my 
application? I had answered the ques- 
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tion concerning my occupation by writ- 
ing “Author and journalist.” That was 
all. Ordinarily I write something much 
less boastful, but the insufferable conduct 
of the clerk led me to so describe my- 
self. I wanted to see whether he would 
dare treat me as an ignorant and help- 
less creature to be made sport of and the 
result disquieted me. 

After ninety days, I was told, my two 
witnesses and myself would be required 
to attend the Supreme Court and appear 
before the judge for examination. Then, 
if nothing prevented, I should get my 
certificate of naturalization, enabling me 
to vote in the coming election. Mean- 
time, my name would be posted at vari- 
ous places thruout the county, so that 
any person interested in the matter 
would be able to protest against my ad- 
mission to citizenship. There can be no 
objection to such posting of the names 
of applicants, of course, but it seemed to 
me that unless some person entered ob- 
jection to my application I ought not to 
be compelled to bring two witnesses to 
the court again when they had already 
sworn to all that the law requires. It 
seems to me now that after filling out 
that formidable petition and having it 
duly witnessed, then having my petition 
on file for ninety days, during which any 
person could enter any objection he 
might have to my admission, I should 
have been admitted at once, as a matter 
of course, upon satisfying the court or 
some responsible body that I understood 
enough of the political government of 
the country to be an intelligent voter. 
Only in the event of a protest, it seems 
to me, ought it to be necessary for one to 
appear in court with witnesses whose 
testimony is already recorded. 

Before the ninety days expired I re- 
ceived a notice that I must appear with 
my two witnesses for a “preliminary ex- 
amination” at the city hall in my own 
town on a given day. Grumbling, we 
went and spent another couple of hours 
each. I was asked all the questions I 
had answered in my petition and many 
supplementary questions, which were for 
the most part ridiculous. For example, I 
was prest to fix the date and manner of 
my first meeting with each of my wit- 
nesses: What was the exact date when 
you first met Mr. B——? Where did 
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you meet him? Who introduced you to 
him? What was the nature of the pub- 
lic gathering at which you first met Mr. 
? In what year and on what date 
in the year did you move from the house 
you formerly lived in on Myrtle street 
into your present house on Ivy Terrace? 
Such were the questions with which one 
was plied by a very harmless little assist- 
ant from the office of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral at Washington, a fussy little fellow, 
overwhelmed with consciousness of his 
dignity, but courteous to everybody. 

He read the main questions from 
printed sheets; they were not of his in- 
vention. 
enough to change a syllable in the ques- 
tions to make their meaning clearer. 
And such questions! Some of them ab- 
solutely horrified me. I had been in 
lands where one had to have passports to 
travel, and where life is spent under very 
strict government surveillance, but: never 
where the lines were more tightly drawn 
round one’s personal liberty. I thought 
of Russia and then of the England I had 
already renounced. Did I really want to 
give up.English freedom for citizenship 
ina land where I could not be free to 
read what books I liked, or to attend 
public meetings of all kinds? “Are you 
an anarchist?” I was asked, and, as upon 
the former occasion, I answered that I 
was not. “Do you ever read any anarchist 
books or papers?” I was then asked, and 
I stood for a moment dumfounded. I 
ought to have said: “I decline to answer 
that question here,” but I did not. I par- 
ried it by saying: “I do not read an- 
archist papers,” laying some slight 
emphasis upon the present tense. It was 
perhaps a cowardly answer. I despised 
myself for making it. For of course I 
have read anarchist books. I have read 
my Thoreau on the “Duty of Civil Diso- 
bedience” ; I have read much in Herbert 
Spencer’s pages which the anarchists 
claim to be good gospel. I have read 
Tolstoy and Kropotkin. But that pom- 
pous little representative of the United 
States Government would never have 
been able to get into his head that a man 
could read such books and be other than 
an “undesirable citizen.” 

Then I was asked whether I ever at- 
tended anarchist meetings. To this I 
could truthfully enough give a negative 


He had hardly originality ~ 
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Still, the answer shamed me 
somewhat. Why should I not attend an 
anarchist lecture if I should feel dis- 
posed to do so? What right has the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to ask 
what kind of meetings I like any more 
than to ask what kind of pudding I like? 

The anarchist bogey has _ evidently 
frightened the authorities at Washing- 
ton. Their representative looked very 
solemn and spoke with a comical attempt 
at impressiveness: “What do you think 
of anarchy?” It never entered the poor 
fellow’s stupid brain that if'a man never 
read anything about it, nor listened to 
expositions of it, his opinion of anarch- 
ism could not be of any value to himself 
or anybody else. He was a man with- 
out a sense of humor, representing au- 
thority at Washington likewise without a 
sense of humor. 

I smiled at the question. “How much 
space have you for that answer, Mr. At- 
torney?” I asked. He showed me just 
one short line. My opinion of anarchism 
must be comprest into a single line 
therefore. So I said: “Mr. Attorney, you 
will please record my opinion that an- 
archism is ‘a very foolish proposition.’ ” 

I doubt whether the attorney has yet 
wondered that one who never read any 
anarchist literature could have such opin- 
ions as my “unofficial” opinion of an- 
archism above quoted! Quickly he past 
to the next question. “Explain why you 
desire to become an American citizen,” 
he commanded. I replied to the effect 
that I believed it to be my duty to the 
country in which I reside to assume my 
fair share of civic responsibilities. In 
the mind of the attorney this answer was 
translated in the following words, which 
he wrote in his report: “Because I want 
to vote.” But I let it go at that. 

Why on earth that examination should 
have been held no one has been able to 
inform me. It did not save any appli- 
cant or witness from attending the Su- 
preme Court, for each person was told 
that it would still be necessary to appear 
in court. It did not save a single mo- 
ment in court so far as I have been able 
to learn, for every bit of the performance 
had to be gone over again. 

About a week later, in company with 
my two witnesses, I attended the court 
as directed. The courtroom was almost 


answer. 
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full of applicants for citizenship and 
their witnesses. Arriving promptly at 
nine o’clock we were among the first 
present and hoped that we might get 
away in reasonable time. Fifty minutes 
we waited for the judge to appear, and 
then when he came in at ten minutes to 
ten we were shocked to see the jury seats 
begin to fill up. A moment later our 
fears were realized: the judge announced 
that there would be no naturalization 
hearings until one o'clock, an officer of 
the court repeated the announcement and 
came to where we were packed together 
and practically ordered us to leave the 
courtroom. I was desperate. One of 
my witnesses had an important engage- 
ment at one o’clock twenty miles away 
and to miss it would mean a loss of hun- 
dreds of dollars perhaps. Striding up to 
the judge I explained the situation, and 
he was good enough to agree to “swear 
in” that witness and take his testimony, 
so that he could leave. My other wit- 
ness and myself must return at one 
o’clock. 

That. was a small mercy, but we were 
grateful enough. My second witness 
and myself, with three hours to kill, took 
a drive into the country and luncheon at 
a well-known road house, returning to 
the courtroom five minutes before one 
o’clock. The court was still in session, 
but we were informed that there would 
be no naturalization after all; that a few 


. minutes after all the applicants and wit- © 


nesses had been sent out of the court- 
room another judge had appeared, and, 
having nothing else to do, decided to 
take the naturalization cases! Nearly 
thirty applicants had gone away as or- 
dered and would return at one o'clock, 
but there were two or three belated ar- 
rivals in court. These applicants were 
disposed of, and no others being present 
at the time the hearing of naturalization 
cases were declared finished for the day, 
the judge going home. There we sat, 
thirty applicants with witnesses, about 
ninety persons in all, stunned and enraged. 

Again I went up to the judge who had 
been so obliging in the morning and 
asked if he could not dispose of my case 
under the circumstances. He was very 
cordial and polite, apologizing profusely 
for the manner in which I had been 
hounded from pillar to post. “You have 
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a right to kick,” he said. “It is not a 
fair deal. I would like to help you out 
and hear your case if I could. But I am 
helpless. The representative of the Fed- 
eral Government (the same who had ex- 
amined us in our city hall) must be pres- 
ent to do the examining, and he has gone 
away. Moreover, there are no books 
and no records of your previous exam- 
ination. It’s too bad, but I cannot help 
you.” Then, over the protest of the 
clerk of the court, he agreed to “swear 
in” and examine my second witness, in 
the hope that the United States repre- 
sentative would accept that in lieu of 
further appearance at court. 

The examination was conducted by 
the clerk amid much confusion. Perhaps 
because the irritating turn events had 
taken had irritated him, my witness be- 
came confused, and in reply to the ques- 
tion “How long were you in this coun- 
try before you got your certificate of 
naturalization?” answered “About two 
years.” Immediately the clerk turned to 
the judge, who had been attending to 
other matters, and asked that my petition 
be dismissed, on the ground that the 
witness himself had, by his own showing, 
no legal right to his citizenship, having 
obtained his papers before he was in the 
country five years. Here was a pretty 
kettle o’ fish! At first the judge agreed 
to the request for a dismissal of my ap- 
plication, but changed it to an adjourn- 
ment in response to my plea. 

What had happened was that my wit- 
ness in his excitement had misunder- 
stood the drift of the question and sup- 
posed that it referred to his “first pa- 
pers,” his declaration of intention. As 
a matter of fact, he had been in the coun- 
try almost ten years before getting his 
final papers, as he was able later to prove 
by various deeds to property in his pos- 
session. But I had had a very narrow 
escape ! 

Acting on the advice of the judge, we 
hastened back to our home town and 
— out the United States attorney, 
explaining the situation to him. He was 
in no good humor, apparently resenting 
the action of the judge in taking it upon 
himself to examine my witnesses in his 
absence. He promised to see that I re- 
ceived notice to appear at the next ses- 
sion of the court at which naturalization 
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cases would be taken up, intimating that 
the_previous examination of my witnesses 
would not be taken into account at all, 
and that they must both reappear. Prog- 
ress to citizenship was exceedingly slow! 

No notice came of that next hearing. 
Luckily, however, my witnesses and my- 
self had decided to be present. I was 
determined, if possible, to force a hear- 
ing this time. Again we were present at 
nine o’clock, the scheduled opening time, 
and again the judge was late, appearing 
a few minutes after ten o’clock. I saw with 
relief that the judge was an old friend, 
and knew that if I could only get my 
case called, success was assured. But to 
get called was not easy. Not having been 
notified, my name was not on the list. 
Further, there were many applicants, and 
most of them were brought by machine 
politicians. Men holding political offices, 
party leaders, swarmed within the enclo- 
sure reserved for counsel. They went 
up to the clerk and dictated the order in 
which names were to be called, and 
themselves acted as witnesses in all these 
cases. I observed that in these cases the 
examination was almost a farce, practi- 
cally all the questions relating to the ap- 
plicant’s knowledge of our form of gov- 
ernment being omitted. 

Evidences of “pull” were abundant. 
To say that I was disgusted is to describe 
my feelings mildly. Again I was asking 
myself whether citizenship was, under 
the circumstances, worth striving for. I 
appreciated the feelings of the old 
Scotchman who, the week before, ap- 
peared in the office of the representative 
of the United States and threw down his 
certificate of citizenship in disgust, say- 
ing: “Take this paper. I do not want it, 
for I am sick of the corruption and 
favoritism shown everywhere. I don’t 
want to be a citizen in a land where there 
is no justice.” 

The attitude of my friend, the judge, 
interested me. The unimaginative attor- 
ney asked an Italian laborer if he be- 
lieved in polygamy, and the poor fellow 
sat helpless and puzzled, wondering what 
he should say. Finally, when the ques- 
tion was repeated, he answered, “Ya.” 
Just then the judge was listening and 
he broke in sharply : “What’s thé use of 
asking him if he believes in polygamy, 
when he does not understand the word ?” 
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Then, turning to the applicant, he said: 
“Do you think one wife at a time is 
enough for a man?” and the applicant 
understood. He fairly shook with laugh- 
ter as he replied: “Ya. One wife trouble 
enough for any man.” Another man was 
asked if he believed in anarchy, and like- 
wise failed to comprehend. “Ask him 
whether he believes in burning down a 
man’s house,” directed the judge, and 
again the reply was a very certain nega- 
tive. It was rather a queer definition of 
anarchy, but I am sure the judge got far 
nearer to the real man in the witness 
chair than did the hidebound representa- 
tive of the United States. 

At last, after nearly four hours’ wait- 
ing, I reached the witness chair. The 
judge was chatting with a group of law- 
yers and quite unconscious of my pres- 
ence, otherwise I should have had an 
easier time. As it was, the examination 
was by no means a severe ordeal. All 


the questions I had twice before an- 
swered were repeated, and I replied to 
them as patiently as possible, once more 
swearing that I did not believe in polyg- 


amy or anarchism, once more testifying 
about myself and my family. A few 
questions about the government of the 
United States and I was past, subject to 
a satisfactory examination of my wit- 
nesses. I stept up to sign my name in a 
big book at the judge’s desk and was at 
once warmly greeted by my friend and 
engaged in a chat. I am inclined to think 
that I thus unconsciously enjoyed the 
benefits of a “pull,” for my witnesses 
were both rushed thru, and instead of 
being treated roughly and rudely by 
every minor court functionary, I was at 
once the object of marked courtesy and 
deference. 

Officially, I was now a citizen of the 
United States, but there were still some 
formalities to go thru. Before I could 
get my certificate I must wait for all the 
other applicants to get thru with their 
hearings. Then I must stand in line and 
wait for my turn to get such particulars 
as the color of my hair and eyes, the 
shape of my nose, my height and weight, 
entered in my certificate. I say I had to 
“wait my turn,” but that is not quite cor- 
rect. One does not object to taking one’s 
turn in line upon the principle of “first 
come first served,” but rebels against 
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having: the last man come first because of 
a whisper from some politician. First 
the fortunate possessors of “pull” were 
attended- to by the little clerk with an 
indictment for fraud menacing his future. 
How long I should have had to wait | 
cannot say, but quite early a prominent 
member of the legal profession came 
along, and, after a word of greeting, 
upon his own initiative, spoke my name 
in the ear of the little clerk. The effect 
was magical! I was attended to, even 
before the favored protégés of the polit- 
ical bosses, and left at once, followed by 
the envious and angry glances of the 
wronged crowd. Thus, by a strange 
fate, my first experience of citizenship in 
a republic was the enjoyment of undue 
privilege obtained by “pull.” 

That the present naturalization law is 
unconstitutional I have been assured by 
eminent jurists. There is good. reason 
to believe that the States themselves have 
a right to determine the terms upon 
which they wilt grant citizenship to the 
alien, and grave doubt of the right of 
the Federal Government to assume sole 
jurisdiction in the matter. However 
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that may be—and I am not a constitu- 
tional lawyer—I believe that this simple 
record of personal experience will show 
that the present method of naturalization 
involves a great deal of quite useless red 
tape. The whole procedure is unneces- 
sarily tedious, irksome and costly to the 
applicant for citizenship, and well calcu- 
lated to deter the most intelligent and 
self-respecting from becoming citizens. 

I do not hesitate to say that the pres- 
ent method is a grave scandal and should 
be changed as speedily as possible. Like 
all Englishmen, I have ever enjoyed the 
right to grumble. In England I should 
have written a letter to The Times about 
such abuses, or insisted that the member 
for my division “ask a question about it” 
in Parliament. I have abandoned my 
English allegiance, but cannot so readily 
abandon my English instinct to protest 
against what seems to me a crying evil. 
As an American citizen with the English 
instinct for justice and fair play, there- 
fore, I protest against the present ridicu- 
lous and unjust methods of naturalizing 
aliens. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


Let Not the Vision Fail! 


BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN 


Ir but the Vision fail not, I can bear 

That petty duties fill my passing days, 

Too full for golden tasks of song and praise; 
That I must chain swift thought to lowly care; 
That I must keep me house-bound who would fare 

By breezy hill and grassy meadow ways; 

That I must fix on earth eyes I would raise 
Unto the stars and let them linger there. 


What matters it? If but the Vision falls 
Sometimes across my commonplace; a gleam, 
A shaft auroral o’er the daylight pale, 
A sudden, mystic splendor that recalls 
My plodding spirit to the Hights of Dream 
Where Beauty bides! Let not the Vision fail! 


Norwatk, Oxo. 





—— 
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Studies in the Constitution 


Many-years since Dr. Woodrow Wil- 
son published a book on “Congressional 
Government,” in which he described the 
method of Congressional legislation by 
committee. His present book* shows an 
advance from the more technical method 
that he then followed, and he deals free 
hand with the broad subject of “Consti- 
tutional Government in the United 
States.” His chapters have much of the 
life of the spoken word; indeed, they 
were lectures, and stimulating ones, he- 
fore Columbia University. 

From his initial question, “What is 
Constitutional Government?” thru his 
discussion of its various phases in Presi- 
dent, Congress and courts, and in the 
inter-relation of State and nation, to his 
remarkable review of the present condi- 
tion of “Party Gcvernment in the 
United. States,” he maintains the simple 
and often neglected proposition that the 
government of the country is of vital im- 
portance to the citizens and is vitally af- 
fected by them. The relation of the 
various branches of the Government to 
the people is always in view. The word 
“academic” is to be applied to no part of 
the book. 

Usually Dr. Wilson is optimistic and 
he loves to find in the relation of State 
to nation an example of the federation of 
the world, but he has no fear of oblit- 
eration of State lines. Now and again 
he puts in a nutshell and answers a 
question that fills volumes of discussion. 
Of the Philippine Islands he says, “Self- 
government is not a thing that can be 
given to any people, because it is a form 
of character and not a form of constitu- 
tion.” 

The perennial accusation that justice 
is not as accessible to the poor man as 
to the rich (indeed, nature seems as un- 
able as society to treat all men equally, 
tho granting them equal rights) is stated 
at length, but a solution of the difficulty, 
if indeed there really be a governmental 
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difficulty in it, Dr. Wilson does not give, 
but leaves it with somewhat destructive 
criticism. He decries also the too prac- 
tical tendency of our legislation that 
leads to the makeshift escape from tem- 
porary inconvenience. He deals also 
with the experimental legislation we 
have had as to cities, that we fear has 
been thrust upon us by unprecedented 
conditions. 

The real worth of the book, and for 
this we hope it may be widespread, is 
that it often answers the cry for law to 
correct this or that iniquity. “Moraliza- 
tion,” he says, “is by life and not by 
statute’; and then in his chapter on 
party government, in which he shows 
anew the necessity for party government 
and for politicians and even for political 
methods as we generally know them, he 
gives a really splendid challenge to po- 
litical activity. 

Dr. Wilson’s lectures are clearly in- 
tended for the thoughtful citizen not 
necessarily learned in the law—a popu- 
lar treatise. 

Prof. Frederic J. Stimson, on the other 
hand, has prepared an extremely useful 
and needed volume’® which analyzes more 
technically the composition of the consti- 
tutions of the United States and of dif- 
ferent States. Chiefly by inference he 
deals with their workings, altho he offers 
criticisms and suggestions of great 
value. 

Professor Stimson is already known as 
a thoro student of the Constitution and 
of statutory law and methods, and his 
present work deserves immediate stand- 
ing. It is introduced by a group of es- 
says on the origin and growth of the 
American constitutions, dealing with the 
right to law, to liberty, to labor, the In- 
junction Order Government organization 
and allied topics. These pave the way 
and define the field which the professor 
then occupies by citations arranged 
chronologically showing the principles in 

*THe Law oF THE FEDERAL AND State Constitv- 
TIONS OF THE United States—With a Comparative 
Digest of the Constitytions of the Forty-six States. 


By Frederic Jesup Stimson. Boston: Boston Book 
Co. $3.50. 
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English charters and statutes since the 
Conquest, and in our American constitu- 
tions and statutes, the principles that in- 
dicate the liberties and limitations, the 
rights and duties of the State and of the 
citizen. The important steps in social 
legislation are similarly grouped. He 
classifies exclusive Federal powers; 
powers favored by State and nation; 
powers reserved by the States and those 
forbidden to the United States; those 
forbidden to the States and those rights 
that are reserved or retained by the peo- 
le. 

All this is prefatory to the masterly 
comparative analysis of the Federal and 
forty-six State constitutions which gives 
title to the book. The trend of consti- 
tutional government shows out very 
clearly in this comparison. The wonder 
is that he could indicate and tell so much 
in so little space. 

Here we mark the increased attention 
to the rights of labor, to insurance, to rail- 
roads and mining, and the reader must re- 
member that the comparison is not a 
comparison of all the laws of the various 
States, because all the States have laws 
on these matters, but it is significant that 
in many States they are dealt with as 
primary. The unfortunate distrust of 
the people in their own representatives 
in the various legislatures appears in a 
tendency to increase the scope of the con- 
stitutions which supposedly spring from 
the people and to multiply the subjects 
dealt with in detail by them. Whether 
or no this distrust is justified is not the 
sole question, for it certainly is one of 
the very worst tendencies of the present 
day and one that has been only half con- 
sidered by the people at large. We say 
only half considered, otherwise why do 
the people permit the bosses to elect their 
own men and dicker at the capitol? Why 
is not the boss compelled to be the ser- 
vant of the people, as certainly he should 
be, volunteer as he is, however much he 
may tyrannize inside the machine? 

So we find in recent constitutions and 
amendments matter that should be simply 
statute, and that because it deals with 
secondary, not primary, principles, or 
deals with principles in a transient in- 
stead of permanent manner, is carried 
to its extreme in the- last constitution 
adopted in the country, namely, that of 
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Oklahoma. The question naturally 
arises, If the people sleep now, what will 
they do when they have fixt, or think 
they have fixt, laws encroaching even on 
police regulation in what they call a con- 
stitution, contained in upward of two 
hundred close-printed pages as in Okla- 
homa’s case? 

In a broad sense Professor Stimson 
gives us a view of the political or consti- 
tutional life of the country—an almost in- 
dispensable thing to the investigator of 
today. 


a 
The Greatest Heroine 


THE title of this novel* sounds ironical, 
but it is not ironical, it is felicitous. Miss 
Driver is the greatest woman created in 
recent fiction—not the best; no one 
knows who the best woman is anywhere 
—but the greatest. Here is a difference 


that is not merely a distinction, for one 
may be very good indeed without being 
great, and, like Miss Driver, one may be 
great without being altogether good. 
“Great” is an unharnessed adjective that 


has more native descriptive force when 
applied to power than to morals. And it 
is in this sense that the heroine of Mr. 
Hope’s new novel is great. She is a 
woman of power rather than of right- 
eousness. The story thru which she 
moves is splendid and written with that - 
spirited charm which always enables An- 
thony Hope to take the top rail of the 
reader’s imagination with so much ease. 
But the incidents of it would fail of their 
shining significance without the amazing 
heroine to star them. She makes the 
book, mars it, mends it, and sums it up at 
last in her own personality, which is both 
plebeian, brilliant and noble, destructive 
and creative, whimsical and steadfast. 
She is the daughter of one Richard 
Driver, a rich, forceful man of the middle 
class in England. She is the issue of an 
unhappy marriage, her mother dies and 
her father has that kind of antipathy for 
her which makes it impossible for him to 
bear the sight of her. He therefore 
“farms” her out, so to speak, while she 
is growing up and getting the strength 
of her head and spirit. There is a scan- 
dalous episode in her early girlhood with 
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an adventurer, and the reader is sur- 
prised at the assurance with which the 
author presents what appears to be the 
ordinary type of the commonplace, rich 
young vixen. There is something chal- 
lenging in the way he refuses to conceal 
or condone her faults, as if she could 
afford the expense, morally speaking, 
and as if they were the prerogatives of a 
great nature in the process of develop- 
ment. 

After the death of her father Miss 
Driver comes to Breyswater, accom- 
panied by her governess, very much as a 
worldly woman sometimes preserves and 
cherishes an old battered doll thru affec- 
tionate sentimentality. Here she meets 
her father’s lawyer and secretary. She 
accepts both in their respective capacities, 
and some of the best passages in the book 
are the comments of these two men upon 
her character. Austin, the secretary, has 
been telling the story all along, and from 
this point he tells it better, as if he had 
been both stung and stimulated. She 


takes possession of her great fortune, and 
at once. begins to develop those qualities 


which entitle her to be called great, with- 
out showing the slightest feminine fin- 
ickiness for virtue, taken as the wizened 
personal attribute for what we sometimes 
call little good women. 

Now, when a woman wears the world 
as if it were a feather in her cap of the 
dust beneath her feet, when she makes 
her own will law and takes possession of 
all her powers, she is abler than a man, 
because by nature she is less scrupulous. 
Miss Driver had this invincible use of 
herself and her resources. She pressed 
every issue of life to the danger point 
and then stept over it, not because she 
was reckless, but because she was able, 
and must go to the limit before retriev- 
ing the situation with infinite wisdom 
and tact. She finally elopes with a big, 
gracious, eccentric, irascible man, to the 
great mortification of her friends and the 
confusion and disgust of her aristocratic 
lover. And she elopes, not because any 
one could or would oppose her marriage, 
but because she would not risk the yoke 
of marriage even with the man she loved. 

And while she is away, out of the nar- 
trative. so to speak, bent upon this adven- 
ture, the author achieves a curious and 
daring triumph in his art. The light 
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goes out of his pages, purposely. And 
the gloom of her absence is the first over- 
powering intimation the reader has of 
her fascination for him also, of her big- 
ness and beacon brightness in the life 
about her. It is a new experiment in 
literary art and explains in a measure 
Mr. Hope’s fitness as an interpreter of a 
character like that of Jenny Driver. He 
also has insouciance of courage, which 
carries the issue to the danger point in 
experiment. 

After the tragic death of her lover in 
Paris she returns to Breyswater with the 
determination to reinstate herself in the 
favor of a respectable and scandalized 
community—not on account of any de- 
sire for forgiveness, exactly, but because 
the difficulty of the undertaking appeals 
to her indomitable spirit, and because she 
is determined to have the approval of 
people about as another might set his 
heart upon a certain investment in real 
estate. What she achieves may be read 
in the book. It is all good, brave, witty, 
and of a bigness in keeping with her own 
nature, and it is accomplished with some 
of the dignity of a queen, the insolence of 
a common woman, and the humor and 
toleration of a philosopher. 

By this time the reader is asking him- 
self, “Where have I read before of just 
such a woman?” Suddenly the great 
Miss Driver stands out luminous against 
the background of history, with eyes that 
mock and challenge memory. Mr. Hope 
himself reveals the secret in the last 
pages of the book. It is the character of 
the great Queen Elizabeth that he has 
dramatized in the life of his heroine. 

The ease and politeness of manner 
with which the story is told may be com- 
pared with that of an intelligent, culti- 
vated man who tells a story fascinatingly, 
yet with a certain deprecatory air, as if 
he said, “But do not let me tire you!” 
and the reader’s response is, “Pray go 
on, sir; you could not tire me if your tale 
lasted till morning." 


The Psychology of Advertising. By Walter 
Dill Scott. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. Pp. 269. $2.00. 

Dr. Scott is one of the pioneers in the 
movement for applving the principles of 
psvchology to advertising, his previous 
volume, “The Theory of Advertising,” 
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published in 1904, having contained much 
of the substance of the present work. 
Since 1904, the principles and theories 
enunciated by Dr. Scott have been widely 
adopted and practically applied, and if, 
as Dr. Scott indicates, a further study of 
these principles will lead not only to the 
elimination of ugly and offensive adver- 
tising and of advertising that offends our 
esthetic feelings, but also to a gradual 
elimination of sensational and yellow 
journals, the warm good wishes of the 
community will go with him in his cam- 
paign. Sooner or later, asserts Dr. Scott, 
sensational journalism will be discovered 
to be poor business. Sensational jour- 
nals cannot command confidence, hence 
such journals are not valuable as adver- 
tising media. Sooner or later publishers 
will discover this fact, and, as from 50 
to go per cent. of their income is derived 
from their advertising pages, anything 
which makes these pages more valuable 
will be preferred, even tho the policy 
adopted may reduce the circulation. The 
same principle, Dr. Scott believes, will 
gradually eliminate unreliable patent med- 
icines, questionable financial offers and 
all fake schemes from advertising col- 
umns, while a similar regard for psycho- 
logical effects will convince billboard and 
other advertisers that to associate their 
goods with a feeling of irritation is the 
poorest method of bringing them to pub- 


lic notice. 
& 


A Star of the Salons. By Camille Jebb. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

We published a_ review of Made- 
moiselle Lespinasse’s Letters some years 
ago when Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” first appeared, 
based upon the life of the famous French- 
woman. At this time the identity of her 
father was still unknown, and it has only 
been a little more than a year since M. 
de Ségur discovered that Gaspard de 
Vichy was the man. He was the lover, 
first, of Mademoiselle’s mother, and af- 
terward married the unfortunate girl’s 
eldersister. The revolting revelation is the 
only thing added by her new biographer 
to what we already knew of this brilliant 
star of the salons whose orbit was too 
erratic to be computed according to any 
moral law. The curious thing is that 
whether her biographer is a man or a 
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woman, all excuses are made for her 
sweetly tender departures from virtue, 
which indicates that a woman whose 
spirit can still defend her so far down 
the ages must have been extraordinarily 
good as well as fascinating. The chief 
feature of interest in this new biography 
is not, indeed, the comparatively brief 
account it contains here and there of 
Mademoiselle Lespinasse, but it is the 
minute study it contains of the times in 


which she lived. 
& 


Historic Ghosts and Ghost Hunters. By A. 
Addington Bruce. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.25. 

Now that ghosts are again in fashion 
after having been under a cloud for thirty 
or forty years, this volume is timely, for 
it shows how little their habits have 
changed from Dr. Dee to Dr. Hyslop. 
They manifest the same aversion to light, 
the same reluctance to give definite an- 
swers to direct questions, the same fond- 
ness for rapping on furniture and mov- 
ing it around. Nor have the labors of 
the Society for Psychical Research made 
much improvement in the character of 
the evidence for the supernatural. It is, 
as ever, convincing to those who wish to 
be convinced or have had striking per- 
sonal experiences; unconvincing to the 
world at large and scientists in particu- 
lar. Mr. Bruce tells in a popular style 
of devils of Loudun, the haunting of the 
Wesleys, the visions of Swedenborg, the 
Cock Lane ghost, and a half dozen other 
celebrated manifestations. We do not 
see the reasons for his arrangement or 
selection, why, for example, the most re- 
markable of all, the Fox sisters, Katie 
King, Eusapio and Mrs. Piper, should 
have been omitted, but the ghost stories 
he has told us are interesting and not 
easily attainable. 


Browning and the Dramatic Monologue. 
By S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. Boston: 
Expression Company. $1.25; to teachers, 
$1.10 postpaid. 

It is still considered proper to jest of 
Browning’s unintelligibility. Dr. Curry 
points out very clearly that the difficulty 
which is generally found in understand- 
ing him is certainly not due to intentional 
obscurity, nor even so much to his natu- 
rally elliptical mode of expression, as to 
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the inevitable form of the dramatic 
monolog into which almost all of his 
. work is thrown. With a very large part 
of the dramatic vividness and rapid 
movement of the stage, with its unex- 
ampled power of suggesting to the imag- 
ination an actual scene, and its keen 
psychological analysis of a speaker talk- 
ing to and conditioned by the man who 
listens to him, this literary form was the 
one possible mode of expression for such 
a mind as Browning’s, and he brought it 
to its greatest perfection. Hence the 
loyal enthusiasm of those who have the 
zeal to penetrate the inevitable difficulties 
which such a method binds itself up in. 
Dr. Curry makes a lucid analysis of the 
form of the monolog—the speaker, the 
hearer, the place, the suggested action, 
the dramatic unfolding of the character 
of the principal actor, and he furnishes 
for every teacher or public reader a valu- 
able commentary upon the bodily and 
vocal rendering of these monologs, 
their relation to their meters, dialects and 
properties. All of this-is done in connec- 
tion with a running use of a number of 
Browning’s best pieces as examples, with 
a clearness and detail which are most 
excellent. 
& 


Confessions of a Railroad Signalman. By 
f Fagan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00. 

In the Twenty-first Annual Report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
issued December 23d, 1907, the follow- 
ing arraignment of American railways is 
given place: 

“Accidents to trains on the railroads in the 
United States continue to occur in such large 
numbers that the record, as has been repeatedly 
declared by conservative judges, is a world- 
wide reproach to the railroad profession in 
America.” 

Mr. Fagan, in his present book, force- 
fully discusses, with more than ordinary 
intelligence, some of the problems in 
American railroading. He writes as one 
having authority and from personal ex- 
perience. His investigations have been 
carefully made and his contribution to 
the literature relative to railroads is 
highly important. His conclusions will 
tend_to antagonize the railroad unions, 
but if his book should happen to be the 
means of saving a single life he will not 
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have written in vain. The conditions 
prevailing on American railroads as set 
forth by Mr. Fagan are, it must be said, 
far from hopeful. The time is coming 
when the management of our railroads 
must be less hampered than is now the 
case. There is sad need for more disci- 
pline before our railways can compare 
with European railways in point of safety 
in operation. There are other reforms 
that cry out for institution, and the 

Fagan volume will do good in directing 

attention now lukewarm to many of these 

reforms. 
& 

The Bible and the Problem of Poverty. 
By Samuel M. Godbey. 16mo, pp. 193. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 

The title suggests correctly that this is 
not a theoretical or practical investigation 
of the problem of poverty, but simply an 
elucidation of the biblical treatment of 
property and poverty. More than half 
the volume is devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment data, and the rest to the New Testa- 
ment and the subsequent history of the 

Christian Church. It is a full and care- 

ful discussion, and at times illuminating, 

as where we are told that the Jewish sys- 
tem of titles of land produce substantially 
agrees with the single tax theory, being 
really a tax on the value of the land. It 
is shown that Judaism solved the great 
social problem of progress and poverty 
more satisfactorily than it had been 
solved in any other nation, inasmuch as 
the laws which were designed to modify 
the inequalities in fortune were in- 
wrought into the requirements of reli- 
gion. Jesus put brotherly kindness be- 
fore religious service, and James said 
that pure and undefiled religious service 
was to show brotherliness to those in 
need. The author’s conclusion is that 

Christianity’s faith in the brotherhood of 

man offers the only basis for meeting the 

problem of poverty, but that this is far 
from being realized in Christian nations, 
and remains a prophecy of better things. 

The book does not go beyond its topic, 

and leaves us to doubt how that prophecy 

is to be fulfilled. We take note occasion- 
ally of the influence of studies not always 
welcomed in the Southern Methodist 

Church, of which Dr. Godbey is an hon- 

ored member, as where it is said that 
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some of the Mosaic laws may have orig~- 
inated at a period much after the time of 
Moses, and that laws based on desert 
needs were not later obligatory. 


2 
Literary Notes 


...-The translation into Swedish of Ar- 
thur Stringer’s fascinating tale, The Wire 
Tappers, is now to be followed by its trans- 
lation into Danish. Boston: Little, Brown 

Co. 

....Owing to the serious illness of Ger- 
trude Stiles, the publication of her book on 
Elementary Bookbinding, recently announced 
by The Manual Arts Press, of Peoria, IIl., 
has been indefinitely postponed. 

....-Henry Clews, LL. D., the well known 
banker, who delivered an address at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Banking, 
held at Baltimore, Md., on October 13th last, 
has now issued his address in pamphlet form. 
It bears the dual title, No Government Guar- 
antee of Bank Deposits, and No Ownership of 
Railroads by the Government. Copies of this 
pamphlet may be obtained by addressing Mr 
Clews at 15 Broad street, New York. 

....The field of mental speculation is al- 
ways full of interest. In this connection we 
cannot help wondering if Theodore Roosevelt 
had happened to have been cast away on a 
desert island would he have been paid for 
his Scribner material at the rate of one dollar 
per or would he have been offered $30,000 
for a year’s editorial connection with a maga- 
zine. Without further dalliance with such 
speculation it may truly be said that literature 
hath her victories no less renowned than 
commerce, always provided—— 

....One would naturally think that the du- 
ties of a college president would be enough 
to take up most of his time. There is a very 
general impression prevailing that undergrad- 
uates are not the most easily managed indi- 
viduals in the world. The burdens of his office 
seem to rest lightly upon the shoulders of 
William DeWitt Hyde, president of Bowdoin 
College, however, for he has somehow or 
other found time to write a book of every- 
day philosophy or meditation under the title 
of Abba Father, or the Religion of Every- 
day Life, which is issued through the Revell 
Company. 

....Two little volumes of verse are by con- 
tributors to THE INDEPENDENT, Charlotte M. 
Packard and Grace Denio Litchfield. Miss 
Packard’s title is From the Foothills of Song, 
and many of them have appeared in the maga- 
zines. They are short, tender, with a touch 
of the religious spirit, and reach the heart. 
Miss l.itchfield is the author of a dozen vol- 
umes of verse, of which this is named Narcis- 
sus, after its leading poem which occupies forty 
of the sixty pages. It is the Greek story of 
the youth who perished from longing for his 
own image in the water, “for love of that 
which he had failed to be,” and is told with 
grace and skill. 
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...-In The Ladies’ Pageant as edited by E. 
V. Lucas there has been gathered much that is 
very interesting. Prose as well as poetry has 
been included so long as the eternal feminine 
has been the motif. Woman in many phases 
flits thru the pages of the volume, and no man 
can take it up without obtaining more or less 
inspiration. It will also interest female readers 
to find how far some of the poe have gone 
afield in their imagination. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 


Jw 
Pebbles 


ArtTHUR—They say, dear, that people who 
live together get to look alike. 

Kate—Then you must consider my refusal 
as final—New York Sun. 


A MAIDEN at college named Breeze, 
Weighed down by B. A.’s and M. D.’s, 
Collapsed from the strain. 
Said her doctor, “’Tis plain 
You are killing yourself by degrees!” 
—Success Magazine. 


Suritor—Your daughter, sir—well, er—that 
is—she , told me to come to you—she says 
you—— 

Pater—Quite so—I understand. Let’s see; 
are you Mr. Bronson or Mr. Wibbles? 

Suitor—Why, I'm Mr. Hotchkiss !—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


THE young college girl was proudly exhibit- 
ing a diploma from a well known university, 
when the fond parent asked what shesthought 
of the political situation. Whereupon she en- 
thusiastically replied: “O! I am for Chafin, 
he invented the chafin dish—From a subscrib- 
er of thirty-five years standing. 


STORY OF THE GAME, 
(Third Inning.) 

TINKER tickled the clouds with a beautiful 
Wilbur Wright and stopped off at Devlinville 
to get the view. Kling ripped one through the 
grass that sounded like a hired man eating cel- 
ery. His ticket only read to first, but in the 
meantime Tinker returned, bronzed by the 
southern exposure, and glad to be back home 
once more. Brown made a short approach on 
first with a hoopsy-day-day and changed his 
mind about making an extended trip. Kling 
insinuated himself as far as second and stopt 
to discuss the Balkan war cloud with Herzog. 
John, of Troy, got free transportation to Ten- 
neyville after a little desultory firing by the 
mighty Matthewson. 

Bang! A twelve pounder by Schulte out in 
the left field hinterland, which gave Kling a 
franchise for the right of way from keystone 
to home, sweet home, via Devlinville, also a 
stopover for himself and friends at the half 
way house. The Trojan paused on third be- 
cause it was unconstitutional to proceed on- 
ward. Cap. Chance doubled to right field, scor- 
ing Evers and Schulte. Two in the casket and 
Steiny died an unnatural death, surrounded by 
the home folks. The vampire handed him a 
dish of arsenic. His last words were: “Better 
luck next time,”—Chicago Tribune. 
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Japan and America 


Japan’s welcome last week to the 
American fleet has touched the heart of 
the nation. 

Here are a people who were brutally 
insulted only a short time ago by our 
Pacific Coast, a people we call “heathen” 
and send missionaries to Christianize, 
actually teaching us a lesson in Christian 
ethics. Then they were all but driven 
from California ; now they literally strew 
our path with flowers. Then they were 
excluded from the schools of our great- 
est far Western city; now they suffer 
their little children to greet us singing 
our national hymn. President Roose- 
velt, by his indirect stand at the Alge- 
ciras Conference in favor of a result 
which ultimately made the Anglo-Japan- 
ese treaty less valuable; by his advocacy 
of a lock instead of a sea-level canal, so 
as to get our battleships as quickly as 
possible from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
by his settling the Russo-Japanese War 
to the advantage of Russia, and by his 
sending the fleet to the Pacific, has cre- 
ated a chain of circumstances that have 
led some people to think that he is not 
Japan’s best friend. Yet the Emperor 





of Japan, the very Son of Heaven, breaks 
his sacred seclusion to meet our sailors 
as man to man, and tells them to convey 
to President Roosevelt this message: 

“The historic relations, the good under- 
standing, and the genuine friendship of the 
United States I count as a valued heritage of 
my reign, and it shall be in the future, as it 
has been in the past, my constant aim and 
desire to weld ties of amity uniting the two 
countries in indissoluble bonds of good neigh- 
borhood and perfect accord.” 

Surely there is no nobler object lesson 
in history than this story of how Japan, 
by returning good for evil, gained a 
moral victory over us greater even than 
her physical victory over Russia. Hob- 
son, Beveridge and Lodge should hang 
their heads in shame. 


We rejoice that from now on our 


ancient friendship for these modern 
Greeks will be renewed and quickened. 
Certainly no American will again chal- 
lenge Japan’s friendship for us and get a 
respectful hearing. 

In 1854 the American fleet under 
Perry opened Japan to the world; in 
1908 the American fleet under Sperry 
reopened Japan to America. 


as 


Business and the Election 


THERE is proof of encouraging prog- 
ress toward complete recovery from the 
depression which followed last year’s 
panic. It is seen in the increase of rail- 
road gross earnings, the steady growth 
of iron output, immigration statistics, the 
advance in the price of standard secur- 
ities, the rehabilitation of embarrassed 
banks, growing foreign trade, resump- 
tion of work in mills that have been idle, 
and in reports recently obtained from 
several thousand manufacturers. How 
will this upward movement be affected 
by the result of the approaching election? 
Complete recovery is greatly to be de- 
sired, especially in the interest of wage- 
earners. A large majority of the Amer- 
ican people would suffer loss or injury if 
the movement should be checked, if prog- 
ress should give way to stagnation. 

“They tell you,” said Mr. Bryan, last 
week, “that if I am elected business will 
be bad. Let them give bond that busi- 
ness will be good if I am defeated.” Mr. 
Taft asserts that the election of Mr. 
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Bryan wotild tetatd recovery arid be a 
menace to prosperity. 

It is true that a large majority of busi- 
ness men see in the election of Mr. Taft 
no menace to American business inter- 
ests, but hold that it would promote full 
recovery from depression. They expect 
that, if he should be made President, 
public confidence would not be shaken; 
that the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment during the last few years for the 
suppression of abuses would be followed 
without interruption; that regulation of 
the conduct of great corporations would 
be sought, instead of destructive attack 
upon them; and that the methods used 
would be those which have been tried 
and approved, rather than those which 
are radical, untried and probably imprac- 
ticable. Replying a week ago to a series 
of questions concerning the condition of 
their branches of business, the 3,000 
members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers reported a considerable 
increase of activity. More than nine- 
tenths of them were optimistic as to 
future improvement. They had been 
asked “to make any suggestions that 
might serve to better conditions.” All 
answered this by saying that much help 
would be given by the election of Mr. 
Taft, while many of them exprest also 
the opinion that the election of Mr. Bry- 
an would exert a very unfavorable influ- 
ence upon business. 

Why is it that the election of Mr. Bry- 
an would be regarded as a misfortune by 
so many manufacturers and other busi- 
ness men? 

First, they believe he is still an enemy 
of the gold standard. They have seen no 
evidence to the contrary. After his de- 
feat in 1896 he said, in a formal address: 

“The friends of bimetallism have not been 
vanquished; they have simply been overcome. 
They believe that the gold standard is a con- 
spiracy of the money changers against the wel- 
fare of the human race, and until convinced of 
their error, they will continue the warfare 
against it.” 

His attitude toward the gold standard 
was unchanged in the campaign of 1900. 
Some months earlier that standard had 
been definitely establisht by the statute 
of March 14th. His speeches in the con- 
vention of 1904 showed that he was still 
the foe of this standard. And in July, 
1906, he said: 
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“I am more radical than I was in 1806, and 
have nothing to withdraw on economic ques- 
tions which have been under discussion.” 

During the present campaign he has 
carefully avoided the subject of currency 
standards, 

Many business men are unwilling to 
see a foe of the gold standard exercising 
the veto power of a President. Such a 
man in the White House, they say, might 
at least use this power effectively against 
legislation designed for the further sup- 
port of this standard. His Secretary of 
the Treasury would probably be in ac- 
cord.with him, an advocate of silver coin- 
age or bimetallism. Thus the adminris- 
tration of existing gold standard laws 
would not be in friendly hands. This 
would be a cause of apprehension and 
disquiet. 

Again, it is seen by many representa- 
tives of business interests that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bryan would probably be 
accompanied by the election of a Demo- 
cratic House, and that tariff agitation in 
Congress might continue thruout his 
term. For two years, at least, and pos- 
sibly for four, there will be a Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate. With a 
Democratic House there could be, for at 
least two years, no revision of the tariff, 
but wrangling over tariff bills might con- 
tinue thru those years. Obviously, the 
effect upon manufacturing industries 
would not be beneficial and stimulating. 
On the other hand, the election of Mr. 
Taft and a Republican House would in- 
sure prompt revision, and revision of a 
kind that would not greatly change pres- 
ent tariff conditions. 

It is pointed out that Mr. Bryan’s plan 
for dealing with the great incorporated 
combinations, if an attempt to use it 
should be made, would greatly disturb 
industrial corporations capitalized at sev- 
eral billions and employing more than 
1,000,000 persons. An important part of 
this combination interest would be out- 
lawed and the remainder would be har- 
assed. While the plan is believed to be 
impracticable there is a conviction that 
the elettion of the candidate and the 
party advocating the use of it would 
check industrial development by causing 
alarm and discouraging further invest- 
ment in great industrial corporations. 
Such also would be the effect, it is pre- 
dicted, of the success of a party com- 
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mitted to the policy of withdrawing all 
tariff protection from the products of 
great incorporated combinations. 

While the exprest policy of Mr. Bryan 
and his party concerning the railroads 
does not differ widely and fundamentally 
from that of the Republican party and 
Mr. Taft, it is recalled that supporters of 
Mr. Bryan have been prominent in pro- 
curing severe State legislation for a re- 
duction of rates, and it is predicted that 
the election of Mr. Bryan and a Demo- 
cratic House would open the door for at- 
tempts to obtain similar legislation in 
Congress, as. well as for discussion that 
would tend to discourage investment in 
railway projects, and might affect un- 
favorably the interests of 1,500,000 em- 
ployees and the many persons who own 
railroad securities. 

Manufactures and commerce, it is said 
by the opponents of Mr. Bryan, would 
watch with some trepidation not only the 
course of Mr. Bryan’s Secretary of the 
Treasury and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, but also the action of Mr. Bryan’s 
Attorney-General. The recent loud com- 
plaints of Mr. Bryan’s intimate political 
friends about Attorney-General Bona- 
parte’s alleged failure to accomplish any- 
thing by proceedings under the Sherman 
act show that the Department of Justice 
under Mr. Bryan would set out to sur- 
pass speedily the long list of prosecutions 
made while Mr. Roosevelt has been 
President. These complaints indicate 
that the Democratic interpretation of the 
Sherman act would permit a more gen- 
eral attack by Mr. Bryan’s Attorney- 
General and district attorneys upon in- 
corporated combinations than has been 
made by Mr. Knox, Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Bonaparte. Such an attack, it is pre- 
dicted, would cause alarm, confusion and 
financial restraint. 

These are the chief reasons why it is 
thought by many who are engaged in 
manufactures, the railway industry or 
general trade that the election of Mr. Bry- 
an would retard the country’s progress 
toward recovery by checking the growth 
of that public confidence without which 
prosperity cannot be restored. We think 
that, on the whole, they are sufficient to 
warrant a belief that such would be the 
effect during at least the earlier part of 
his term. the other hand, it seems 
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to us that if Mr, Taft becomes President 

the upward movement will not be inter- 

rupted. 
Js 


More Archbold Letters 


THE ethically and politically worst of 
all the Archbold letters yet published by 
Mr. Hearst are those which he read last 
Saturday, addrest to ex-Governor Stone, 
of Pennsylvania, and his Attorney-Gen- 
eral, John P. Elkin. They strike at the 
very foundations of law and justice. 

One of Mr. Archbold’s letters, that of 
December sth, 1902, asked that Judge 
Morrison, of the Court of Common Pleas, 
be appointed to the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. The reason given by Mr. 
Archbold, of New York, for this Penn- 
sylvania appointment was that it was “a 
subject in which, both personally and in 
behalf of my company, I am greatly in- 
terested”; also, “his great familiarity 
with all that pertains to the great indus- 
tries of oil and gas.” Judge Morrison 
was appointed by Governor Stone a mem- 
ber of the Superior bench of Pennsyl- 
vania. A. previous letter of September 
5th, 1900, asks Governor Stone to ap- 
point Judge John Henderson, also of the 
Court of Common Pleas, to the Supreme 
bench, and assures the Governor that if 
it can be done “‘it will be a matter of in- 
tense personal satisfaction to me.”. Judge 
Henderson occupies a position on the Su- 
perior bench of Pennsylvania, but not by 
Governor Stone’s appointment. 

Then follow four other very peculiar 
letters and a telegram which require ex- 
planation. The first is a simple announce- 
ment accompanying a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. William Rockefeller to 
H. McK. Twombly, one of our multi- 
millionaires, which he “hopes will be of 
service.” Next is a telegram of March 
15th, 1900, in which Mr. Archbold tells 
Mr. Elkin that he “will do as requested” 
in the telegram received. On the same 
date, “in accordance with your tele- 
graphic request of today,” Mr. Archbold 
encloses “certificate of deposit,” not a 
check, and impossible to trace, “to your 
favor for $5,000 in fulfilment of our un- 
derstanding.” But this was not the first 
time that Mr. Archbold had sent a hand- 
some certificate of deposit to Mr. Elkin. 
On February 5th, 1900, in answer to a 
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telegraphic request, Mr. Archbold sent 
him a certificate of deposit for $10,000. 
‘A letter of a year later asks Mr. Elkin 
to see to it that a bill before the Legis- 
lature be killed. 

Governor Stone offers no defense for 

himself. He simply says that he appoint- 
ed one of the men and did not appoint 
the other. But he does defend Judge 
Elkin, saying that probably these pay- 
ments made to him by Mr. Archbold in 
February and March on telegraphic re- 
quest were contributions for political 
campaign purposes. Perhaps so, altho it 
was rather early in the year ; but here are 
other illustrations of the corruption in- 
volved in corporations making large con- 
tributions, in this case to the State’s legal 
adviser, for contributions which would 
give force to a succession of requests for 
the Standard Oil’s control of the Su- 
reme Court of Pennsylvania, and for 
influence in killing bills. We have the 
further information that the general 
counsel of the Standard Oil Company 
actively urged the appointment of these 
two men as judges. It is thoroly bad, and 
we are glad that our States are by law 
forbidding such contributions. 

Now who was and is John P. Elkin? 
He was at this time Governor Stone’s 
principal legal adviser. He was the At- 
torney-General of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; and he has been a member of the 
Supreme Court of that State since 1904. 
We do not know that there may not pos- 
sibly have been some innocent financial 
transaction in which the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State may have received 
$15,000 within seven weeks from the 
managing head of the Standard Oil busi- 
ness, a business which had its chief pro- 
ductive center in Pennsylvania, and as to 
whose legal interests, as well as to the 
Supreme Court appointments in that 
State, the Standard Oil confest to a very 
great interest; but we admit that any 
such relation is subject to the greatest 
suspicion, and ought to have been avoid- 
ed under all circumstances. Indeed, the 
effort to secure these appointments 
shows a freedom of relation and advice 
which makes one question whether the 
Standard Oil’s interest was not secured 
in other ways. That at this same time 
when the Standard Oil was in 1900 ask- 
ing Judge Henderson’s appointment, the 
Attorney-General of the State was under 
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late obligations for the receipt of $15,000 
is a very ugly feature. Such facts as 
these give color to the charges, generally 
false, we believe, and which even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has seemed to support, 
that the courts are liable to be timid in 
the presence of powerful financial inter- 
ests. 

We have said that these letters are 
ethically and politically worse than those 
previously publisht. It is bad to try to 
buy legislation ; it is worse to try to cor- 
rupt the courts or to control them by the 
appointment of prejudiced men. The 
courts are the last defense of either jus 
tice or liberty. They stand between the 
poor and the rich. They should show 
no favoritism. When confidence in the 
courts is lost the only defense is revolu- 
tion. 

& 


Professor Schmidt’s Jesus 


WE have ventured this week to give 
our readers the view of Jesus held 
by one of our ablest American biblical 
scholars, Professor Nathaniel Schmict, 
of Cornell University, and we ac- 
company it by a more conserva- 
tive view by Professor Crane, late- 
ly of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
We take the liberty to add a few remarks 
of our own. 

Professor Schmidt denies that Jesus 
was more than an extraordinary man. 
He does not believe that he performed 
miracles, or was raised from the dead, 
or that he was the Messiah, or even 
claimed to be such. When Jesus 
used the term “Son of Man,” applied to 
himself, he meant nothing more than 
man, because that, in the Galilean 

ramaic which he spoke, bar-nasha, son 
of man, was the regular word for man 
and would mean nothing else; and so 
when used by Jesus himself it could not 
mean Son of Man, that is the Messiah. 
Indeed, Professor Schmidt says that this 
is “the only Aramaic term which Jesus 
can have used.” We have no literary 
Galilean Aramaic preserved earlier than 
a hundred years after Christ, but we 
have the Aramaic of Daniel, supposed to 
be perhaps two centuries before Christ, 
and in the seventh chapter we have 
bar ’anash, son of man, once, and ’anas/!, 
man, several times, There is not the 
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slightest eviderice that in our Lord’s time 
the simple man was not used, as well as 
son of man. — But Jesus seems to have 
used “Son of Man” in a peculiar and 
Messianic sense, that is, unless the critic 
cuts it out every time as not genuine. 

But we cannot discuss these two arti- 
cles at length. Let us add a word to 
what Professor Crane has said. In or- 
der to sustain Professor Schmidt’s con- 
tention it is necessary to reverse the 
whole sense and feeling of the Synoptic 
Gospels as well as of John’s Gospel. -In 
order to accomplish this Professor 
Schmidt puts their date very late, as late 
as 100 A. D., so as to allow time for the 
accretion of myth, and holds them to be 
full of interpolations. But he cannot do 
this for Paul. Paul was the contem- 
porary of our Lord, altho he never saw 
him, being in Tarsus. He came to Jeru- 
salem to study under Gamaliel, and there 
he met the disciples of Jesus. He got 
his facts directly from them before there 
was time for legendary accretions. He 
talked freely with Peter, James and 
John. He repeats in First Corinthians 
the words with which he was told that 
our Lord instituted the last supper, the 
same as we have in the Gospels: “This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood” ; 
and Paul adds: “As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink the cup, ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death till he come.” Paul learned 
from the disciples themselves that Jesus 
would come again, that he was the Mes- 
siah, that he rose from the dead. There 
is no question of this, and with this the 
Synoptic Gospels agree. One who is go- 
ing to eviscerate the Gospels and leave 
Jesus as nothing but a mere human 
teacher has got to deal first with Paul 
and then with the disciples, from whom 
Paul learned the story and the teachings 
of Jesus. He must explain how it hap- 
pens that the contemporary Paul got all 
this from Christ’s own contemporaries, 
who were with him for three years, and 
who were present at his death, and who 
believed they saw him alive after his 
passion. With Paul agree the Four Gos- 
pels. To get rid of all this and reduce 
Jesus to a teacher who claimed nothing 
and did nothing but repeat a cycle. of 
beautiful and noble parables, is a psycho- 
logical problem which passes our solu- 
tion, 
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Duties to Our Non-Contiguous 
Possessions 


Non-contiguous is the word under 
which we now include, in legal parlance, 
Alaska as well as Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Sarhoa, Guam and the Philippines. All 
these, except Alaska, we speak of as our 
insular possessions. 

For these we have very different forms 
of government. Hawaii is autonomous, 
making its own local laws, but subject, 
thru a Governor, to the United States. 
The same is true of the Philippines, ex- 
cept that the Council, or Senate, is ap- 
pointive, and consists of four Americans 
and three natives. Porto Rico has a sim- 
ilar appointive Council, consisting of five 
Americans and four native members. In 
both Porto Rico and the Philippines the 
Assembly is wholly elected, and no law 
can pass both houses that is not approved 
by the natives in the Assembly and the 
American majority in the Council. On 
the whole, this works well. Alaska is 
under the government of all but one of 
the departments at Washington, and, as 
might be presumed, there is confusion 
and delay in the administration of affairs 
which concentration of responsibility 
would have prevented. 

The Mohonk Conference has _ been 
spending three days in the study of the 
needed reforms of administration in all 
these our dependencies as well as among 
our American Indians. There were pres- 
ent a large number who have had the 
closest knowledge of affairs either at 
Washington or in these our dependencies. 
The recommendations arrived at we give 
on another page. But to understand the 
full meaning of these recommendations 
one should have heard the discussions 
there. 

Here is an example. The platform 
adopted recommends for Hawaii that 
Congress give relief for the ill working 
of the Coastwise Navigation Act as far 
as passenger traffic is concerned.. Who 
has known that if an American visitor in 
Hawaii has a cable dispatch telling him 
that one of his family is dangerously ill, 
he cannot return by the next steamer, if 
it is British, or Japanese or German? He 
must wait for an American steamer, 
which may not sail for two weeks, To 
do it is illegal and involves a fine of $200, 
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while the regular fare is $75. The law is 
intended to protect American shipping, 
but it is an unjust nuisance, and its great 
evil is that it prevents easy intercourse 
both ways between Hawaii and our main- 
land. We here are allowed to travel 
when we please between Boston and San 
Francisco ; but we cannot go as we please 
between San Francisco and Honolulu, 
just because there is no railroad between 
the two cities. 

Here is another ridiculous wrong suf- 
fered by the Porto Ricans. A Porto 
Rican young man graduated at Cornell, 


studied law and asked to be admitted to’ 


the New York bar. He was refused be- 
cause he was not an American citizen. 
He was told he must renounce some for- 
eign government. “What one?” he asked. 
He was told, the Government of Spain. 
“But,” said he, “Spain has not governed 
Porto Rico these eight years. Porto 
Rico is governed by Americans, by 
American courts, under American laws.” 
Nevertheless, he was required to re- 
nounce the King of Spain, and he added, 


“The Emperor of Germany as well,” and 
he might as well have added; the world, 


the flesh and the devil. It is a great 
wrong that Porto Ricans have thus far 
been refused American citizenship. 

The principle under which we govern 
all our non-contiguous possessions is 
substantially altruistic. We are govern- 
ing for their interests, not our own. That 
may in a measure be said of Great Brit- 
ain’s government of her Eastern colonies. 
But the difference is that we are educat- 
ing our colonies into absolute self-gov- 
ernment; and at a rate that to English- 
men seems recklessly rapid. But our 
theory is that these our colonies, particu- 
larly Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
must become as soon as possible self- 
governing and independent. This inde- 
pendence may come in three ways: The 
Philippines may, when ready, be cast off, 
left to their own rule, a separate nation; 
or these our colonies may become inde- 
pendent States in the Union, and we 
hope this ere long for Porto Rico and 
Hawaii; or they may be granted inde- 
pendent self-government under such a 
freedom as Great Britain gives to 
Canada—independent and yet protected. 
Which of these will be wise in the end 
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time must determine, but independence 
in some sort they ought to have, as 
well as we, as soon as they are fitted 
for it. 


Sd 


The Farm Commission 


WE have waited for some authoritative 
announcement of what President Roose- 
velt’s commission proposes. We already 
have three pronouncements, besides the 
Presidential outline, and these are suc- 
ceeded by a circular from the commission 
itself. This last is a thoroly digested and 
orderly invitation to “farmers, teachers, 
ministers, business men and any others 
acquainted with country life conditions” 
to send in suggestions to the commission. 
Twelve questions are specifically asked, 
including the condition of farm homes, 
of,farm schools, the returns from farm 
crops, transit accommodations, the serv- 
ice from telephone and post office, farm 
organizations, farm rents, farm labor. 
conditions of farm labor, farm accommo- 
dations for banking and insurance, farm 
sanitation, and opporttnities for social 
intercourse. This certainly is compre- 
hensive enough, and cannot fail to end in 
the accumulation of a good deal of im- 
portant data. 

For the most part the agricultural pa- 
pers are meeting the proposition with 
more or less resentment or quizzing. 
Professor Bailey has accepted a place on 
the commission with some hesitation. It 
has been a problem why agriculture 
should be interviewed in this specific 
manner, any more than manufactures. 
The President seems to overlook the fact 
that for the last twenty years agriculture 
has been decidedly more prosperous than 
its rivals. His implication of the be- 
nighted farmer leaves out the fact that 
the trade balance, which began to be in 
our favor a little over ten years ago, was 
due almost entirely to the agricultural 
enterprise of the country. Up to present 
date that trade balance remains in our 
favor, owing almost as largely to the 
products of the land and the trade push 
of our farmers. Without this farm 
achievement the United States would be 
today practically bankrupt; that is, we 
should be a nation deeply in debt to our 
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neighbors. Within that same period of 
time the farmer has gained the trolley, 
which is substantially a rural acquisition, 
in the way of transit. It is backing up to 
his farm gate and taking his “trolley 
wagons” directly to market. The rural 
telephone is rapidly linking together all 
the farm houses in America. It is a very 
exceptional case where the telephone can- 
not be had at the almost nominal service 
of one dollar per month. Free rural mail 
delivery, it is estimated, will within four 
years have completed its mission of serv- 
ing the whole American people. Did the 
President also forget that the manu- 
facturer has been crying for high tariff 
protection during these years while the 
farmer has shrugged his shoulders at the 
suggestion of Mr. Lubin that he demand 
a compensative export duty? He de- 
mands only an equal chance. 

More than all, the President seems to 
have overlooked the fact that the great 
system of national schools, or agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations, 
belong strictly to the farmer; that these 
schools.are working a revolution greater 
than the world ever before saw ; that they 
are literally enabling two blades of grass 
to grow where one grew before; and 
that all the people of the United States 
are being organized, inspired, and indus- 
trialized by these institutions, and that 
they are gradually becoming more effi- 
cient and powerful than all the univer- 
sities the world ever knew, and that this 
power and influence and knowledge are 
making all the sciences contributory to 
farm work. It is a very narrow concep- 
tion of agriculture, or of the farmer, 
that looks upon him as benighted, or 
behind this age. It is true that there are 
backwoods farmers; but even deserted 
farmhouses mean the determination of 
our land tillers toward betterment. 

Frankly, we do not see why most of 
the propositions embodied in the circular 
of the commission do not apply more 
aptly to town life. Farm buildings are 
not notably behind the times. Go up and 
down the land where you will, and the 
farmers’ houses shine out from the hill- 
sides and valleys conspicuously well built 
and comfortable, while their barns are 
capacious and very suggestive of bulg- 
ing crops. Farm schools must be deliv- 
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ered from bondage to an old and worn 
out conception of education. They. must 
be freed trom the idea that the farm boy 
must be stuffed with a lot of memorized 
facts before he can be pronounced worthy 
of carrying a diploma, his hands mean- 
while being totally uncared for, indeed, 
despised. But industrializing education 
is rapidly coming about. The commis- 
sion is well constructed to consider this 
question. As for farm crops, it is a 
question of the census, and transit ac- 
commodations are mostly a matter of 
local enterprise. The farmer does need 
better postal service in the way of parcels 
and savings banks, and these are to be 
had just as soon as Congress ceases to 
be a political organization and undertakes 
to obey the will of the people. The ques- 
tion of farm roads is, of course, open to 
investigation, and it is no light matter 
when we consider that good roads will 
reduce the cost of haulage at least two- 
thirds. The States are taking up this 
matter with a good deal of zest, and. pos- 
sibly the commission may be of some 
value in stimulating the movement. 

The help problem is something that 
can hardly be mended by governmental 
interference. It is a matter to be solved 
probably by the change of power from 
steam to. electricity, and the increased 
social and economic conditions of the 
country. Farm sanitation is getting a 
pretty thoro overhauling by the health 
departments of the States, and increased 
social accommodations must depend upon 
improved postal and telephone service. 
When the President says that the farm- 
ers have had hitherto less than their full 
share of public attention along the lines 
of business and social life, he is talking 
somewhat at random. This question of 
farmers’ woes may or may not be one of 
the really important affairs, requiring 
governmental examination and aid. But 
the cry of paternalism does not end all 
consideration of the proposition. We 
can endure a stretch or two more along 
the line of social co-operation without 
disturbing individualism. Yet after look- 
ing the matter all over we are strongly 
of the conviction that what the farmer 
wants is mostly fair dealing. The condi- 
tions under which the farmer lives at 
present are: (1) Steam power, which is 
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concentrative, the servant of town life 
rather than farm life. This condition is 
rapidly changing, with electricity as a 
distributive force. (2) Isolation; a diffi- 
culty rapidly vanishing before telephones 
and trolleys and free mail delivery. (3) 
Big farms and extensive culture; a sys- 
tem of farming steadily passing away in 
favor of small farms, intensive culture, 
and more room for homes. (4) Schools 
facing away from the farm; a condition 
that must be absolutely swept away. 
(5) Lack of banking facilities; a lack 
which should be immediately negatived 
by postal savings banks. (6) Extreme 
protection for manufactures, a false eco- 
nomic principle, which has cost the 
United States billions of money, to the 
removal of which both parties are 
pledged. 

The Government can be fairly called 
upon for a let-alone system, with these 
exceptions: (1) Give the farmer and 
country life in general postal savings 
banks, as recommended by nearly every 
Postmaster-General for the last thirty 
years. (2) Lower taxation, and build 
up internal waterway systems and im- 
prove highways. Let the money that is 
spent upon war preparation be largely 
deflected to the improvement of internal 
transit. Let us comprehend our own 
country and make it immensely powerful 
by developing its wealth and its people. 
(3) Remove favoritism in dealing with 
the industries; in other words, let the 
Government cease to meddle with par- 
tiality in our industrial development. (4) 
Let the Government do what it can to 
advance the industrialization of educa- 
tion. 

The farmer does not wish to be “molly- 
coddled,” and asks for nothing else from 
the Government but fair equality. He 
wants the parcels post, and he wants 
cheaper telegraph and telephone service, 
and he wants to get out from under a 
tariff that was granted in the first place 
for his rival, the manufacturer, on a 20 
per cent. basis, and now stands at a far 
higher basis for the same rival. If faith- 
ful to the farmers’ interests the commis- 
sion can be of real service. It will need 
to do more than pile up statistics about 
bad roads, lack of help and unstable mar- 
kets. We know these things now. 
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Humorists and Physicians 


THE physician has always been the 
butt of the humorist. From the oldest 
times he has furnished abundant material 
for wit and humor. When the mother- 
in-law joke was still young and the 
widow’s anxiety to get another husband 
still a novelty in literature, and this 
means almost in paleontological times, 
the physician was doubtless a favorite 
subject for jokers. “Life,” as some one 
has said, “is a dangerous thing at best 
and very few of us get out of it alive.” 


-The physician was always handicapped 


by the fact that his patients would die 
in spite of all that he could do. Old age 
and weakness would come on anyhow, 
and so his work was doomed ultimately 
to failure. In France particularly the 
jokes on the physicians have been fre- 
quent and bitter. Long before Moliére 
castigated them they were the favorite 
target for witticism. As medicine has 
progressed—and no one can doubt its 
progress—the wits have not found less 
material for their shafts to play about, but 
rather more. French comic journals 
have made a commonplace of the physi- 
cian and not a number appears without 
its bitter joke on him. It is no wonder 
that they have provoked an answer and 
it is of the fitness of things that the man 
who takes up literary arms in the cause 
of the physician and his calling is well 
worthy of the difficult task he essays. 

In one of the recent numbers of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes Prof. Charles 
Richet, the distinguished professor for 
many years at the University of Paris of 
Physiology and the Allied Sciences, 
writes his rejoinder under the title 
“Medicine, Physicians and Medical Edu- 
cation.” Professor Richet, however, is 
much more than a teacher of physiology 
and an investigator in the biological 
sciences. He is a well known literary 
man, has written a successful novel and 
is a recognized authority on esthetics in 
Paris. There are many other phases of 
his accomplishment which show the 
breadth of mind of the man. He is one 
of the leaders in France of the movement 
against the free consumption of alcohol. 
In this very article he does not hesitate 
to say that it is absurd that a man cannot 
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buy many harmless medicines without a 
prescription, tho he can purchase thou- 
sands of gallons of absinthe and dispense 
it to millions of consumers at great profit 
without any regulation by the state, or 
any hindrance on the part of the authori- 
ties, tho there we have in one of its worst 
of forms a poison that is destreying civil- 
ization. Professor Richet is also one of 
the distinguished investigators in the 
biological and physical sciences who, like 
Alfred Russell Wallace and Sir William 
Crookes and Sir Oliver Lodge, in Eng- 
land, and Lombroso, in Italy, are con- 
vinced that there is something in spirit- 
ism. 

He does not hesitate to confess that 
many of the objections against medicine 
and physicians which form the basis of 
humorist sallies are not without an ele- 
ment of truth. It is still true that most 
maladies have a definite tendency to get 
better of themselves and that this is the 
most important therapeutic element in 
many: cases. On the other hand not a 
few diseases are surely fatal, and medi- 
cine can do nothing for them. For 
some maladies very many remedies are 
recommended. The greater the number 
of drugs thus. recommended the more 
certain is it that drugs mean little or 
nothing for the cure of that particular 
disease, since if there is a definite remedy 
that and no other will do the work. It is 
indeed in the matter of treatment that 
medicine is weakest. Homeopathy still 
maintains its place in spite of a hundred 
years of contradiction by regular medi- 
cine and every decade sees the invention 
of some new method of treatment, which 
gains a foothold and sometimes main- 
tains itself for several generations. 
Nothing proves more completely the im- 
perfection of medical therapeutics than 
the vogue which certain new remedies 
enjoy for a time even at the hands of 
scientific physicians, yet afterward come 
to be entirely neglected. The remark of 
the humorist sceptic, “Hurry up and take 
that new remedy now while it still 
cures,” is as applicable at the present 
time as it was twenty or forty vears ago. 
The remedial measures of the olden times 
are amusing and amazing in their ab- 
surdities. The history of medicine so far 
as regards therapeutics is eminently dis- 
couraging Almost none of the reme- 
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dies that men employed even a hundred 
years ago maintain themselves, and the 
important lesson of the history of medi- 
cine seems to be that our methods of 
treatment will be laughed at quite as 
freely by the generations that come after 
us as we laugh at those of two or three 
generations ago. Admitting all this, 
however, Professor Richet has found 
much to say in favor of physicians and 
modern medicine and brings out very 
clearly what has actually been accom- 
plished. — 

He says that most of the objections 
urged against modern physicians are due 
to ignorance. One of the most fre- 
quent sources of criticism, for instance, 
is the number of diagnoses that a patient 
will receive if he goes to a series of 
physicians. Professor Richet points out 
that this is true only if the physicians he 
goes to are not serious, up-to-date stu- 
dents of medical science. Many of the 
physicians whose names are best known 
would not be listened to at all if they 
aired their opinions in medical society 
meetings with regard to the ailments 
which they are supposed to be most suc- 
cessful in treating. The best known 
physicians are, as a rule, simply those 
who know best how to advertise. Young 
physicians are now examined for hos- 
pital positions by submitting a patient to 
them for diagnosis. In nine cases out of 
every ten, tho the diagnostic problem is 
a difficult one, there will be entire agree- 
ment among the members of the staff of 
the hospital as to what the ailment is, 
and practically always the successful 
candidates will reach this same diag- 
nosis. If people go to unscientific phy- 
sicians, they must expect to get unscien- 
tific diagnoses, and they will usually be 
told that they are suffering from some- 
thing that comes in the special depart- 
ment of the man they consult. 

While physicians have not and will 
never put death out of the world, they 
have nearly succeeded in eliminating 
pain. Pain used to be the awful. fact in 
human life. The rdle of the physician is 
not to cure disease that depends on na- 
ture’s power, but “he cures sometimes, 
he often brings relief, and he always 
brings consolation.” The modern phy- 
sician may well say with regard to dis- 
eases, “I shall make many of them disap- 
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pear; I shall lessen the virulence of all 
of them; I shall be able to cure some of 
them.” 
fun of the physician. The more one has 
been ailing the greater is the confidence 
in the physician and the greater the re- 
spect for what medicine has accom- 
plished. There is a feeling of natural 
aversion with regard to. the man who 
must be appealed to when sickness and 
death come, as if somehow he were as- 
sociated with these ills of humanity, but 
once the ills have come his soothing care 
is one of the great consolations of life. 
To lessen confidence in the physician by 
bitter recrimination 
sources of comfort for the ailing and 
either to exhibit one’s own ignorance of 
the genuine progress in medicine or a 
personal animus against a great philan- 
thropic profession. 


& 


For quiet, but large, per- 
sonal influence there is no 
position superior to that 
of a professor in a college, if one has the 
gifts and grace to deal with impressible 
young men. Professor Norton imprest 
himself on the Harvard students as few 
men have ever done, and they almost 
gave him worship. He died last week, 
having past his eightieth year. He was 
professor of art, but with him art con- 
nected itself with all culture and all mor- 
als. Perhaps nothing else shows his 
strong yet attractive character better than 
the names of his friends. He was a little 
younger than Ruskin, but Ruskin, who 
traveled with him over ,Europe, in his 
“Praeterita” speaks of him as his “first 
real tutor,” “who saw all my weaknesses, 
measured all my narrownesses, and from 
the first took seriously, and as if seemed 
of necessity, a kind of paternal authority 
over me, and a right of guidance.” And 
they remained close friends, and when 
Ruskin died in 1900 it was our Norton 
who became his literary executor and ed- 
ited his letters and works. Thomas Car- 
lyle was another of his friends, and on his 
death Professor Norton was called on to 
edit his correspondence with Goethe and 
Emerson, and his “Letters and Reminis- 
cences.” The same service he did for his 
friend Lowell and George William Cur- 
tis. He was editor of The North Amer- 
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ican Review during the Civil War and 
helped found The Nation. He was for 
twenty years from its beginning the pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Arche- 
ology, and wrote much on the history of 
art. He was a special student of Italian 
literature, and particularly of Dante, 
whose works he translated. But it was 
his personal influence over his students 
that is his greatest claim to honor, and 
that is embodied in character, not in visi- 
ble memorials. Harvard University is 


rich—the country is rich in such a large 
and good man. 


SJ 


1 One suggestion of our cor- 
acenetregs respondent who _ writes 

about saloons elsewhere in 
this issue deserves especial endorsement. 
He urges that our school boards give 
free houseroom to nickelodeon shows 
evenings, providing that all moving pic- 
tures used be approved by some educa- 
tional authority. The People’s Institute 
and the University Settlement have al- 
ready proved that these moving pictures 
can be made popular without sensation- 
alism, vapidity or indecency. The chil- 
dren are “crazy” over them, and even the 
old people attend in crowds, while the 
usual admission price of five cents is 
within the reach of all. Hundreds of 
New Yorkers attend the public lectures 
under the able directorship of Dr. Leip- 
ziger, but thousands would attend nick- 
elodeon performances of the right sort. 
The People’s Institute have already ot- 
ganized a representative committee of 
public-spirited citizens, who pass upon 
all plays ‘produced in town, and those ap- 
proved are offered to wage earners, shop 
girls, teachers and school children:at re- 
duced rates. Some similar scheme might 
be adopted for the nickelodeon. THE 
INDEPENDENT suggests, therefore, to the 
Boards of Education in New York City 
and elsewhere that they open their schools 
for automatic piano concerts and _nick- 
elodeon performances in addition to the 
more serious lectures that have already 
proved so successful. Thus the children 
will be reached as well as a class of older 
people who do not now attend the lec- 
tures, and the city will begin to redeem 
itself for having failed to provide for its 
citizens parks, playgrounds and other 
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means of innocent recreation and enjoy- 
ment. - 
as 


We have taken pains to see 
the issues of the Analecta, 
the official publication at 
Rome in which the documents issued by 
the Pope and the Congregations appear, 
and in which the editor, the Most Rev. 
Alexius M. Lépicier, Procurator-General 
of the Servants of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and Professor of Dogmatic The- 
ology of the Propaganda, denounces the 
heresies of Dr. Hanna, of Syracuse, 
whose name is now held up after he had 
been nominated as Coadjutor Archbishop 
of San Francisco. The criticisms we 
here quote appear in the numbers for 
May and July. As the Analecta is entire- 
ly in Latin we translate. Speaking of 
Immanence he says: 

“The prudent reader will judge how dan- 
gerously Dr. Ed. Hanna has written: 


“Tt is with the apologetic of Duns Scotus 
and Cardinal Newman that the Catholic 
writer to-day meets the agnostic position, .. . 
and brings the good old doctrine of imma- 
nence to the help of intellectualism in his 
campaign against unbelief.’ ”—P. 2009. 

Again: 
“They wander far from the truth who say 


with Pére Lagrange that we are not obliged 
to accept statements as to things in Scripture 


Dr. Hanna’s 
Heresies 


bearing on the order of nature, since, they ~ 


say, these cannot be objects of faith; for, 
even if they do not pertain chiefly to faith, yet 
they are so closely connected with faith that 
if they are denied conclusions will follow con- 
trary to faith, This same erroneous opinion 
Edward J. Hanna has propounded: 

““No one can compel acceptance of truths 
[contained in the Holy Scripture] of the 
profane order, because there is nothing to 
prove that such things are imposed on us as 
articles of belief, for the simple reason that, 
being of the profane order, they cannot of 
themselves be objects of faith.’”—P. 213. 
Once more: 


“Hence that is false which the same author 
writes : 

“*The Roman Catholic religion may 
be considered as a theology representing the 
adjustment of divine revelation to the grow- 
ing intellectual needs of mankind.’ ”—P. 30. 


The above quotations from Dr. Hanna 
are from The American Journal of The- 
ology. The next is from the “Catholic 
Encyclopedia” and is thus repudiated : 

_ “They wandcr far from the truth to whom 
it seems that the Church in the first centuries 
timidly and as if uncertainly made trial of 
what it ought to teach; or under that law of 
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evolution which we have repudiated above, 
had come to the full acquisition of revealed 
truth. . Thus the language of the writer 
above cited is to be reprobated (Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. I. Art Absolution) :” 

“Tt is one thing to assert that the power of 
absolution is granted to the Church, and an- 
other to say that a full realization of the 
grant was in the consciousness of the Church 
from the beginning.’ 

“Wrongly has the same writer added fur- 
ther on, speaking of the exercise of the power 
of the keys: 

““At first this power is timidly exercised 
against the rigorist party,’” etc. 


& 


Bishop Paret, of 
the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Maryland, 
has published a brief reply to Cardinal 
Gibbons’s recent articles in The New 
York Times, in which he declared that 
ours is becoming “a de-Christianized 
nation”; that the reason for this is “be- 
cause of our public schools, from which 
Christ is debarred,” and for this asserted 
evil he proposes the old remedy: 

“Let the State appropriate funds, so much 
per capita, to support the parochial or other 
schools equipt and operated by Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, or those of any other belief.” 
Bishop Paret has no difficulty in show- 
ing that ours is not “a de-Christianized 
nation,” nor is it at all likely that it will 
become such. It is one of the two or 
three most pervasively and believingly 
Christian nations in the world. Even the 
too numerous divorces the Cardinal re- 
counts in contrast with Canada are no 
proof of his claim that parochial schools 
are the only safeguard against unbelief. 
We are willing to match the morality of 
this country against that of Italy, Spain, 
Austria or any other country which has- 
depended on ecclesiastical education. As 
to the plan proposed by the Cardinal, 
that the State support parochial schools, 
let us see how it would work. The Cath- 
olic Church has a million parochial schol- 
ars, while all others put together—Jew- 
ish, Lutheran and Episcopalian—would 
probably not reach a hundred thousand. 
Thus, at the estimated cost of $20 a 
child, the Catholic Church would receive 
from the State $20,000,000 for its sup- 
port, while all the rest would not get over 
$2,000,000 ; hardly an even show, and an 
utter denial of our accepted principle of 
separation of Church and State, which 
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the Cardinal glories in when he is abroad, 
That principle is settled. Bishop Paret 
recalls that in 1893 this claim was active- 
ly made in Maryland, and warmly. dis- 
cussed, and eminent Catholic laymen op- 
posed subvention to their schools. Said 
Judge McSherry, the Chief Judge of the 
Maryland Court of Appeals: 

“I am bitterly and intensely hostile to the 
whole scheme. I am a Roman Catholic; but 
because I am it does not follow that I ap- 
prove or endorse very wild or visionary meas- 
ure which religious zealots choose on their 
own responsibility to inaugurate. . . . When 
it comes to the point that this is attempted, it 
is time for every Catholic layman to raise his 
voice in vigorous protest. I believe that Cath- 
olic laymen of the country are almost a unit 
in opposition to this proposed interference with 
the school fund; and I feel an abiding convic- 
tion that they will never tolerate the diversion 
of a single dollar.” 


& 

That most of our colleges do not suc- 
ceed in making their pupils able to read 
Latin with any ease, not to speak of 
writing or talking it, is a fact well 
known. But we had hoped the Catholic 
colleges do better. Yet we read in The 
Catholic Fortnightly Review that the 
Rector of the Baltimore Seminary says, 
that their colleges do not give their stu- 
dents “the ability to give the sense of any 
ordinary piece of Latin after an atten- 
tive reading and a little reflection, to ex- 
plain it grammatically, and to express 
simple thoughts in correct Latin, with the 
help of an English-Latin lexicon.” This 
is not much to ask. He adds that many 
of the papers handed in for examina- 
tion for admission by young men hold- 
ing a certificate of A. B. graduation 
from Catholic colleges “would have 
’ been thoroly discreditable to any bright 
boy after one good year of Latin.” If 
the righteous Latinists can scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly Protest- 


ants appear? 
Sd 


Governor Patterson, of Tennessee, is 
quoted as favoring a conference of the 
Governors of Missouri, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and other States in which night-riding 
marauders have been doing murder and 
committing acts of incendiarism. The 
object of this conference would be 


THE INDEPENDENT 


to arrange concerted action against the 


assassins and marauders. The good cit- 
izens of all these States would heartily 
support a vigorous suppression of these 
acts of violence, which seem to’ be 
spreading. But Governor Patterson is 
doing more than talk; fifty night-riders 
have just been arrested in Tennessee. 


ed 


A curious letter in the Yale Alumni 
News written from a father to his son 
entering college is going the round 
of the college press. He gives his son 
parental warnings not to gamble ex- 


“cept very moderately, as, of course, the 


boy will play cards; but he must not 
cheat, and he must not take money from 
those who cannot afford to lose. He 
would like to have him to take a re- 
ligious position, if he can. He would 
have his son take part in athletics, and 
when on a team never quit; but he has 
not one word to say as to the one pur- 
pose for which a boy goes to college, 
hard study and mental culture. 


& 


In his appeal to the country in behalf 
of the Democratic party, as published in 
THE INDEPENDENT last week, Mr. Bryan 
speaks strongly for the political inde- 
pendence of the eight million Filipinos 
but has not one word for the enfran- 
chisement of eight million negroes in our 
own country, to whom the right of suf- 
frage and equal civil privileges are de- 
nied. 

& 

From the memorial sermon in honor 
of “Uncle Remus,” Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, preached by his intimate friend 
James W. Lee, D.D., we take this very 
characteristic passage. It was very 
shortly before his death that his son 
asked him: “How are you this morning. 
father?” “Well, I am about the extent 
of the tenth of a gnat’s heel better.” 


& 


Three negroes lynched during the last 
week, one of them a negro by negroes, 
the other two for murderous assault on 
white men; and in each of the three 
cases a legal trial and conviction were 
certain. 
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Mr. Dunham’s Speech Before 
the Board of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the Board 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters was 
held at the Hotel Astor last week. Rep- 
resentatives from many of the big casu- 
alty companies of the United States were 
present. The convention closed with a 
dinner. Sylvester C. Dunham, president 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., also the retiring presi- 
dent of the board, in a notable address 
spoke in part as follows: 


- “The disclosures made by the inquiry into 
the management of life insurance companies 
in New York in 1905 were of such a nature 
that the Legislature deemed it necessary to 
place definite restrictions upon the expendi- 
tures of the New York companies, chief 
among which was the compensation they 
might pay their agents. But to do this would 
expose them to competition by companies of 
other States in which like excesses had not 
been shown to exist and in which such re- 
strictions had not been found necessary by 
the Legislatures, whose duty it was to regu- 
late their affairs. To meet this embarrass- 
ment the New York Legislature incorporated 
in the bill for the government of its own 
companies a provision that no company of an- 
other State should be permitted to do busi- 
ness in New York unless it should adopt, not 
only in New York, but everywhere, the New 
York method of compensation. This was a 
novel disregard of the comity that has always 
prevailed and should prevail between the sev- 
eral States of the ‘Union. 

“No State can prescribe and enforce regu- 
lations for the government of corporations of 
another State, but it can exclude them, unless 
they shall comply with its enacted require- 
ments, which may be arbitrary and capricious. 
But such depredations invite reprisals, and it 
is not surprising to find that Texas enacted 
a law expelling companies of other States 
from Texas, unless they should make Texas. 
investments, which forced the retirement of 
twenty-six life companies, and that Wiscon- 
sin enacted laws requiring specific apportion- 
ment of dividends, with which twenty-three 
companies were unable to comply, so that 
they had no choice but to withdraw from 
Wisconsin. Nor is it surprising that in many 
other States various measures were proposed, 
_of which the most original and significant were 
bills limiting the compensation foreign com- 
panies might pay to their-officers under pen- 
alty of expulsion, in retaliation for the limi- 
tations placed by the New York statutes upon 
the compensation of agents. 








“Forty-one Legislatures are to convene the 
coming winter, and it is to be hoped that 
they will not continue the policy of retalia- 
tion and expulsion, but will afford substantial 
relief from the embarrassments the companies 
now suffer by the repeal of laws intended 
to have an extra territorial effect and open 
the way to uniform laws by the several 
States, each acting within its proper jurisdic- 
tion. While such a reform should be pro- 
moted as a palliative of present irritation, I 
still believe that the ultimate healing is to 
be found in Federal control of corporations 
that are National in their activities.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Edson S. 
Lott, president of the United States Casu- 
alty Company, of New York; vice-presi- 
dent, William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company, New York; 
secretary, William F. Moore, president of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Company, 
New York; treasurer, Eugene F. Wins- 
low, president of the Metropolitan Casu- 
alty Insurance Company, New York. 

The executive committee is composed 
of George F. Seward, Thomas A. 
Whelan, H. G. B. Alexander, Francis B. 
Allen and F. H. Kingsbury. 


ad 


SUPERINTENDENT KELsEy’s report, is- 
sued last week, deals with the decrease 
of life insurance business during the year 
covered by it: It appears that 159,303 
less policies were written than during the 
corresponding period*of 1906. During 
1907 the insurance written fell off $241,- 
496,308. The panic in October doubtless 
exercised some influence in bringing 
about this decrease, but other: agencies 
were at work along the same lines, some 
of which were the legislative enactments 
relating to insurance that were past in 
April. Many of the laws now in force 
are not popular with insurance execu- 
tives, some instances of this having been 
very forcibly noted by Mr. Dunham in 
his speech in this city at the Hotel Astor 
last week, to which reference is else- 
where made in this department. Hostil- 
ity to Governor Hughes on the part of 
insurance men is one of the features of 
the present campaign, in regard to the 
causes for which the present Kelsey re- 
port is illuminating. 








Banking Recovery 


AxsouT one year ago the public first 
heard of those reckless and unlawful 
transactions in certain New York banks 
which precipitated the panic. Fifteen 
banks and trust companies in New York 
City closed their doors, nine in October 
and six several weeks later. The deposi- 
tors in these institutions either have re- 
ceived all of their money or soon will 
have it. Two banks have wound up their 
affairs. One of these has paid its deposi- 
tors with interest ; the other will soon pay 
a last instalment of 10 per cent. Settle- 
ments have been effected in some other 
cases on a basis of deferred payments, 
but a considerable number of these pay- 
ments have been anticipated. Five in- 
stalments have been anticipated by the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, whose 
deposits were about $50,000,000. Reor- 
ganization has so strengthened several of 
the institutions that they have regained 
a large proportion of their old deposit ac- 
counts. Morse is on trial, F. A. Heinze 
is under indictment, and the Thomases 
have been eliminated from the banking 
business. One result of the failures was 
the enactment of a series of excellent 
laws at Albany, in the interest of banking 
reform, under the direction of the new 
Superintendent of Banks, Mr. Williams. 
In the year that has elapsed much has 
been done which worthy bankers and the 
public can regard with satisfaction. 

J 


Short Term Notes 


In the financial columns of the news- 
papers there is printed daily a list of 
short-term notes, with quotations. These 
securities deserve to be considered by in- 
vestors who are not seeking those which 
have long terms. The list contains more 
than thirty issues, and nearly all are 
those of railroad companies. It will be 
remembered that, during the last two or 
three years, when the public had no appe- 
tite for new railroad bonds, the com- 
panies madé large borrowings on such 
notes. A majority of the notes are soon 
to mature, about half of them in 1910, 
but there are some which run until 1912, 


and a few have terms that are two or 
four years longer. As to some, the name 
of the issuing road is an ample guar- 
antee. Almost without exception, the 
interest rate is 5 per cent., payable semi- 
annually. Current prices (to which 
must be added the interest accrued since 
the last interest day) yield a return not 
much below 5 per cent. For example, 
several of the strongest issues are selling 
at from 101 to 103, and it is not probable 


‘that, in the life of the note, they will go 


below par. But if the return to the in- 
vestor is higher than that which is yield- 
ed by the bonds of the same companies, 
there is an offset in the shortness of the 
term. The buyer of notes maturing ‘in 
1912, for example, should realize that he 
must be ready within a comparatively 
short time to shift his investment and 
seek another security, or, perhaps, to ac- 
cept another which the company may 
offer. Of course, the notes of our lead- 
ing railroad companies are perfectly safe. 
They are easily convertible and are quite 
stable in market value. As a rule, such 
notes are better adapted for the uses of 
business men and of financial institutions 
than for those of the small investor, but 
exceptional conditions may make them 
attractive to the latter. Appreciation in 
value is not to be expected. Bankers 
should be consulted. They will carefully 
estimate the return to the investor for the 
full term of the note. 


& 
..The number of idle freight cars 


continues to decrease. During the two 
weeks ending on October 14th it declined 
from 125,678 to 101,837. 

.. Speaking of the Great Northern 
iron ore lease to the United States Steel 
Corporation, James J. Hill said recently 
that at the end of the present year the 
Corporation would have expended about 
$6,000,000 without taking out a ton of 
ore. The terms of the lease will call for 
nearly $2,000,000, and about $4,000,000 
has been spent in exploration work, in 
drilling, in stripping the surface, and in 
other preparations. for rapid mining. 
This work has shown that the ore depos- 
its are much larger than they were esti- 
mated to be when the lease was made. 





